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the Old Vic Company in the tavern scene from Henry{iv,!Part 2. 


Drava Bridge ty Paimer Thompson 
Indian People’s Theatre ty Joseph Macleod 
Pantomime and Dance by Therese Langfield 


“| will certainly recommend 
‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECIY 


we Peg THIS IS 


WILFRED PICKLES 
SAYING HT 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words. but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vita] help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
‘* Effective Speech ”:—“‘/ have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

Men and women who are progressing in 
business or profession to-day are those who 
overcame stagefright, timidity, lack of confi- 
dence and embarrassment. Everywhere. in all 
walks of life, you will find the forceful speakers 
among the leaders, among those who direct 
and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled ‘‘ How to Work 
Wonders with Words” explains how to 
acquire quickly the ability to address business 
conferences, lodges, clubs, &c., how to 
become an interesting and convincing con- 
versationalist, how to develop poise and 
personality. 

One hundred thousand men and women in 


all walks of life—inciud- 
ing celebrities, business 77°77": 
executives, salesmen, : WHAT THIS 
clerks, men and women : Bock Ke 
in the Services, have : How to address a : 
found in this remarkable ; business meeting. : 
book the key that has 5 rh Base ‘rouan : 
opened a veritable flood- = speech. : 
gate of natural speaking : eatin train your : 
ability. It has revealed : How to make the : 
to them an easy way to : right impression. : 
advancement in _ posi- : How to propose : 
tion and salary, pro- : fete ee LD 
motion, prestige and real = How to make an : 
success. Thousands have : announcement. : 
accomplished wonderful : Fee EME Bec: 
success through this :? Hew to entice : 
simple, easy, yet effective : your vocabulary. : 
method. You, too, can : How to develop ; 
AcvelG iis _ cr: self -confidence. : 
p power 0] : How to acquire a ! 
speech easily, quickly, : winning person- 
surely, - ape $ 
Write for the book to- : fase. Bee ae 
day. each 
Send 2d.StampNOW for 
“*How to Work Wonders 
with Words.”’ 
THE SPEAKER’S CLUB (Dept. OI/ES6) 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 
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Books Available 


CUTDOOR 
TOMATO 
CULTIVATION 


GS 


MO MAA 


by JACK HARDY 

Fully ilfustrated with diagrams, etc. Y 

Second imp. (revised). 5s. NET U, 

An admirable litde book of instructions. Y 
— Spectator. 

Conscientious clear little booklet.—Punch. Y 

A thorough and practical manual.— WY 
Daily Sketch. 

Shows . 2. how to grow good crops, by 

scientific methods.-—Truh. 


BASIC ENGLISH 


—How to Speak it 


by ERNEST ESDAILE 

Author of “Art of Speaking for Young 
People.” 2s. 6d. NET 
A little work which deals specifically with 
the 850 words of Basic English, and also 
teaches the vowel and cor-sonantal sounds 
of the whole British language. Exercises 
to eradicate faults in spcech. 

All who speak the English language will 
fret bh ok a great boen, 


PAKISTAN 


A Plan for India 
by the 

SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH. 

2s. 6d. NET 
Pakistan is a political ideology envolved 
by Indian Muslims, of whom 94 millions 
claim the right to be treated as a nation. 
The work is a serious and practical sugges- 
tion for a solution of the Indian problem. 


BE YOUR OWN 
ASTROLOGER 


by IRIS VOREL 


\ complete guide to the study of the 
stars and their meaning. 

Illustrated with Charts, etc. 
CROWN 8vyo. 2s. 6d. NET 


The Art of Speaking 


for Young People 
by ERNEST ESDAILE 


An all-embracing primer on Elocution. 
POST 8vo (eleventh thousand). 
2s. 6d. NET 
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Wings over Burma 
SECOND EDITION 

by KENNETH HEMINGWAY 
Fully Illustrated. 15s. 


What Can | Play? 


hy M. M. SCOTT 


A fascinating book about all kinds of 
Musical Instruments. 5s. 


Clothes Through The 
Ages 
by MARK LABOVITCH 
With 27 fully coloured plates. 10s. 
Germany’s National 
Vice 
by S. IGRA 


A pessille explanation of German cruelty, 


10s. 6d. 
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Quality 
Press, 


18 Adam St. 
Adelphi, 
Ltd., London, 
Publishers W.7.2. 
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PLAN 


NOT TO HAVE 


A COLD 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, 
for thirty consecutive days. That 
is the plan—and in most cases it 
provides immunity from colds 
for the following +hree /o four 
months. 


Serocalcin is thought to act by 
building up the zatural resistive 
capacity of the body against invad- 
ing organisms that cause colds. 
Some fail to respond to the stimu- 
Jation which Serocalcin gives to 
the natural defences, but fortu- 
nately most people experience 
satisfactory results and, by follow- 
ing the simple Serocalcin plan, can 
and do—yeat after year—enjoy 
complete freedom from colds. 


To treat existing colds, Serocalcin is 
taken in a dosage of 3 tablets three 
times daily. 


Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you 
more about 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment 
of the common cold 


The full Serocalcin immunising course (60 
tablets) costs 8s. 54d. inc. tax ; and there is 
a small pack of twenty tablets for which the 
charge is 35. 44d. All who suffer from the 
common cold are invited to send for booklet 
“Immunity from Colds.” 


MADE By HARWOODS LABORATORIES 
LTD., WATFORD 
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Notes and Comments 


Blackpool Comes to Town 


T IS PARTLY AN ACCIDENTAL IRONY, PARTLY 
[: reflection of conditions in the world 

‘around us, that confusion and coherence 
should exist side by side in our cultural enter- 
prises. Oxford Street sums it up: while Proud 
City was running at the Academy Cinema— 
a half-hour film on the L.C.C. plan for 
reconstruction which is really encouraging— 
premises in the street were being occupied by 
invaders from Blackpool purveying a kind of 
entertainment of which no city could possibly 
be proud. Several new arrivals have joined 
the long-established horror-shows and exhi- 
bitions. They are an ugly fact in London 
life, whatever their proprietors may say about 
““culture for the masses’? and the News 
Chronicle is to be congratulated on its initiative 
in drawing attention to the state of affairs. 
A serious work by Epstein is certainly to be 
seen in one of them, but it is presented 
cynically as a paying proposition, a freak and 
a shocker. So, although we bear no malice 
to our crazy shows and fair-ground freaks, it 
would be better for everyone if they could be 
zoned and their culture-patter treated for 
what it is worth. We don’t need to preach a 
crusade against them: effort and energy in the 
right direction will spread discrimination, and 
where there is a healthy alternative these 
extravagances, born of emotional frustration, 
will be brushed aside. That effort still needs 
more encouragement from above and must 
be properly supported from below if we are 
‘to expand our war-time gains. In so many 
societies and discussion groups good ideas 
abound, with an enthusiasm that is firmly 
rooted in fact: all this is national capital that 
needs to be wisely used. 


Book Starvation 


Tt HOME THE BOOK-FAMINE~ REMAINS 
A acute and it will not be much alleviated 


by the increase of the standard ration of 
paper to 65 per cent. of pre-war usage, as a 
considerable proportion of the increased pro- 
duction will be diverted to the export market. 
In view of the country’s need for foreign 
exchange there is certainly a strong case to 
be made out for such a policy. We realise that 
we must go short of consumer goods for some 
time yet, but books are not in the same 
category as other commodities. Although an 
extra half a million pounds looks well in the 


Ralph Richardson as Falstaff in Henry IV, Part 2. 
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Shorter Notices 


Board of Trade returns, we doubt if it is 
really good value if it is achieved as a result 
of chronic cultural under-nourishment—falling 
particularly severely on the generation now 
growing-up. 

The shortage is most serious in standard 
educational works and in the English classics, 
as a walk down the Charing Cross Road will 
show. The last time we saw a complete 
Shakespeare was months ago, and it was 
priced at eighteen shillings (six shillings new 
in 1939). Here is a vast area for reconstruc- 
tion, and we hardly believe that it can be 
satisfactorily carried out by the haphazard 
methods of competitive publishing. 

This is a‘ situation in which public enter- 
prise seems to provide the only adequate 
solution. One envisages a Government-spon- 
sored Corporation which, in consultation with 
the Ministry of Education, the Arts Council 
and other cultural organisations, would issue 
a library of English classics. The point of 
view has often been put forward that works 
which are out of copyright should be regarded 
as national property and not as a source of 
profit to individuals. Such profits as the 
Corporation made could properly be devoted 
to providing scholarships for young writers and 
pensions for old ones, and to stimulating the 
production of new plays. 

There is a wonderful chance here for 
imaginative planning. Without it, the pre- 
ponderance of trashy, quick-selling books will 
become a real menace to the spiritual health 
of our young people. 


‘¢ The Free Exchange of Ideas ’’ 


HE SOVIET EXHIBITION, “‘ THE FRIEND- 
ship of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R.”’, was 
a valuable gesture at this stage. Its 
presentation of the work and leisure of the 
Socialist Republics was eloquent in the con- 
temporary scene. The annual report of the 
S.E.R. records notable developments: not only 
the Writers Group, but also an Architecture 
and Planning group, a Theatre group and a 
Music advisory committee, have been formed 
within the last year to make direct contact 
with their opposite numbers in the Soviet 
Union, for the joint discussion of possibilities 
and problems. The writers and the architects 
have already been active and we can now 
look forward to an exhibition of Soviet 
Theatrical Art early next year. The recent 
broadcast production of Shaporin’s Symphonic 
Cantata, On the Field of Kulikovo, was 


impressive. 


Priorities for the Arts 


T THE MOMENT WE SCARCELY NEED 
Arreninding that the Arts must fight for 
: their rights in priorities and support. 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, will get 
round to them very slowly; research to main- 
tain or to seize the Atom lead is the cry of the 
moment; and the World Youth Conference 
did not stress the Arts overmuch. It is a 
question of attitude: they need not always be 
on the agenda, provided that they are assumed 
to be necessary and vital; a growth emerging 
from the Freedoms of the United Nations and 
in turn strengthening them. It is noticeable, 
in the English scene, that much talk on the 
new County Colleges and similar develop- 
ments virtually ignores the Arts: we are slow 
to learn. The forthcoming Conference of 
Educational Associations, however, is giving 
time and space to the more liberal studies, the 
British Institute of Adult Education continues 
to encourage the enjoyment of painting, the 
Society for Education in Art is making a small 
but valuable beginning by the international 
exchange of children’s work. It will all take 
time, but it’s worth it: the answer to Blackpool- 
in-Oxford-Street, with its presentation of 
Epstein’s Jacob as ‘‘ four and a half tons of 
thrills,” is to be found in the A.I.A. Sculpture 
Exhibition, for example, mentioned in these 
columns last month, or in the exhibition of 
Local Art, both adults’ and children’s work, 
recently shown at Whiston near Liverpool. 


Picasso and Matisse on Show 


The splendid collection of recent paintings 
by Picasso and Matisse arranged by the 
Direction-Générale des Relations Culturelles 
has been brought to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, thanks to the 
co-operation of the French Embassy and the 
British Council. It will remain there until 
January 15th. 

It is good news that through the joint efforts 
of the British Council and the Arts Council, 
both Glasgow and Manchester will have an 
opportunity of seeing this important exhibi- 
tion. Provisional dates: Glasgow, January 
26th-February 9th; Manchester, February 
20th—March 6th. 


New De: elopments in the Theatre 


NCE MORE, HOWEVER, THE ARTS COUNCIL 
(irks energetic action by installing a 

resident company in the Arts theatre at 
Salisbury, with plans for a local circuit. It 
thus creates a repertory theatre that provides 
a new production once a month, and anyone 
acquainted with the hardships of weekly 
repertory will realise what a gain this is to the 
players, producer, designer and audience. 
Widely accepted, it could lead to an artistic 
revolution. But the system means also that 
Southampton, Winchester and Chippenham 
can have the Salisbury plays, on tour; and 
that in the ‘‘ Playless weeks,” to use the 
language of rationing, local amateur activity 
can find an opportunity and stimulus, whether 
in Salisbury or in Chippenham. 

Theatre news in general is mainly encourag- 
ing. London is to be allowed after all one 
or perhaps even two pantos; the children’s 
theatre is doing its best to get established; and 
the increasing use by producing managements 
of ‘‘Association with the Arts Council” in- 
volves them in obligations that are bound to 
benefit the theatre, whether that is the inten- 
tion of the managements or not. The Toynbee 
Hall Amateur Festival has come round again 
and is doing valuable work; and the Co-opera- 
tive college at Stanford Hall near Lough- 
borough, which has a new, excellently equipped 
theatre, has just announced a scheme for a 
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‘‘ National Theatre for Amateurs.” Week-end 
productions of plays—new plays, for preference, 
with something to say—will give both writers 
and players their chance of developing a 
theatre of the people. Past experience has 
taught us that this kind of theatre is not easily 
formed, but the Co-operative college scheme 
promises well. In London the Goldington 
Street Unity Theatre announces for the new 
year the foundation of a professional repertory 
company and training school. 


The Union Front 

QUITY’s NEW REPORT RECORDS PROGRESS 
Be the preparation of the standard film 

contract, in agreement on the problems 
of the stage employment of children, and in 
its review of that difficult and urgent question, 
Entry into the Profession. The sub-committee 
formed to examine the difficulties is now 
trying to evolve a scheme of training and 
apprenticeship for the musical comedy and 
revue stage: a bold attack on Chaos, and one 
to be imitated elsewhere. It may well be: 
the Trade Union Congress was encouraging 
in several ways. When the Amalgamated 
Union of Upholsterers demanded better 
quality and design in Utility furniture they 
were demanding a standard of production in 
which they could have a personal and collec- 
tive pride: it is a fundamental need for any 
worker, and its achievement raises his standard 
of living. He gets not merely better things 
for his home but also daily satisfaction in his 
work, which is one of the many freedoms that 
we still have to fight for. 


What is a Tradition? 
HE RE-OPENING OF OUR MUSEUMS AND 
[a collections proceeds. Will they come 
“ back with a new spirit, their directors 
conscious of a new England that offers im- 
mensely increased scope and encouragement ? 
Or will they be dusty, and determined to be 
even more as they used to be than they ever 
were ? Our heritage and tradition have just 
been gracefully represented, through Keats 
and Constable. The re-opening of Keats 
House, Hampstead, by the Poet Laureate, 
was also a celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of his birth, and paid homage to a great 
English artist who cared immensely about his 
fellow men; and the acquisition by the National 
Trust at Flatford Mill makes available to all, 
this link with the genius of Constable. A good 
deal has been said about our return in wartime 
to the classics of our literature, our re-discovery 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century authors 
as a living force; not enough has been said 
about our re-discovery of our painters. They 
were even less available throughout the war 
period, but through one channel or another, 
even through the pressure of absence, many 
people came to realise how much Cotman or 
Cox or Constable meant to them. 

From December 15th the Hampstead Artists 
Group are showing, in new premises at Studio 
House (corner of Rosslyn Hill and Hampstead 
Hill Gardens) an important exhibition of 
Hampstead paintings, past and present. The 
collection consists partly of new works by 
members of the Hampstead group and partly 
of paintings, from Constable to Nevinson and 
Stanley Spencer, done in Hampstead at 
various times. It presents two hundred and 
fifty pictures, many of them from public 
galleries, which are representative of British 
art and at the same time a matter for local 
pride. Studio House is to be maintained as 
an Arts Centre for Hampstead, with lectures 
and discussions. We need many more local 
exhibitions—as mary as possible, provided 
that other groups will realise with equal 
seriousness that coherence and high standards 
must be maintained. 
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Manchester: So little for so many 


by C. E. Timeus 


ANCHESTER IS A CITY OF MANY TRADI- 
Mews some flourishing, some dying, and 

some dead. Some pass away mourned 
by none, but a most tragic loss has been the 
death of Manchester’s theatrical tradition, 
which is now only a memory to be regretfully 
called up and described to newcomers like 
myself. The days of Miss Horniman’s Gaiety 
Theatre with a company including Lewis 
Casson and Sybil Thorndike and visits from the 
Abbey Theatre are gone, and with them went 
the great days of Manchester dramatic criti- 
cism, of C. E. Montague, Allan Monkhouse, 
and James Agate. Shortly after the outbreak 
of this War Manchester lost her Repertory 
Company, which fostered Wendy Hiller and 
other now well-known names and her Little 
Theatre. Most of her theatres are now cinemas, 
and those remaining have little to offer except 
variety and musical comedy, imitations of 
West End successes or the successes themselves, 
while one patiently awaits the annual visits 
of Gielgud, Wolfit anu the Old Vic to the 
Opera House. 

So the newcomer finds Manchester, centre 
of the most densely populated area in the 
world, and itself having three-quarters of a 
million inhabitants, without a decent profes- 
sional repertory theatre of its own. And any 
prospects of the city possessing one seem to lie 
in the distant future. The movement for the 
setting up of a municipally encouraged Civic 
Theatre and enquiries from other interested 
sources have all come up against the seemingly 
insuperable obstacle that there is no building 
suitable for a theatre available, nor under 
present conditions is there any likelihood of 
one being built. The only feasible solution 
that I have heard was made in a recent 
Manchester Guardian leader, which suggested 
that a Garrison Theatre might be bought, 
dismantled and brought to Manchester to be 
re-erected on one of the many blitzed sites in 
the centre of the city. 


While realising how a first-class professional 
company could stimulate and educate drama- 
tic interest, and deploring the fact that one so 
seldom has the chance to see such a company, 
one has only to turn to the amateur theatre to 
realise that interest in the theatre is far from 


dead in Manchester. There were before the 
War nearly 400 dramatic societies in Man- 
chester and district and while the War killed 
many of them, there are still a great number 
in existence, others are reviving and new ones 
are coming into existence. While the standard 
of many of them is low, and there is too 
strong a tendency to perform modern com- 
mercial successes, the interest is there, and 
again it can be stressed how much a resident 
company on the lines of the Old Vic could 
do towards correcting these faults. 

The first of these dramatic societies which 
springs to one’s mind is the Unnamed Society, 
founded during the last war, which vegan to 


concentrate on drama in 1923. Before the 
War it operated in its own theatre, a con- 
verted carpet warehouse in the adjacent city 
of Salford, but the theatre became a total loss 
in the blitz of December, 1940. The society 
has carried on with its four performances a 
year throughout the War and has now been 
fortunate enough to obtain part of one of 
Manchester’s art galleries in which to con- 
struct a new theatre, which with the help of 
the Arts Council they hope to have ready in 
six months’ time. Directed by one of its 
founders, F. Sladen-Smith, the Unnamed’s 
policy is to give new plays and plays not likely 
to be seen elsewhere in the district. Not only 
is their standard high for an amateur society, 
but they must have a list of plays to their 
credit very hard to surpass by any company 
amateur or professional. Their most recent 
production was Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
translation of Menander’s Perikeiromene, and 
with their next production, The Cherry Orchard, 
they will have presented all Tchekov’s plays. 

Admission to the Unnamed Society is by. 
invitation only, which perhaps accounts for 
their high standard. The policy of the Man- 
chester branch of Unity Theatre, formed a 
little over a year ago, offers a complete con- 
trast. Their first production, the first perfor- 
mance of Ted Willis’s Yellow Star, was put on 
with a cast of whom only three, and these 


not in the leading parts, had any previous ~ 


stage experience. Similarly, in their last 
production, Esther McCracken’s Living Room, 
the four main actors had never been on a 
stage before. Training, voice production and 
fencing classes are provided at their premises 
to help overcome inexperience. Partly for this 
reason and partly because they are a new 
society, their programme so far has been 
modest, and in addition to the plays mentioned 
they have only produced They Came to a City. 


They have had the misfortune not to be able | 


to secure a hall for the latter end of this year 
and have had to postpone The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle and Maeterlinck’s The Blue 
Bird. They have taken the precaution of 
booking halls for six dates in 1946 and 
intend to launch into something more am- 
bitious. The Knight of the Burning Pestle will 
go on in January and The Blue Bird at Christ- 
mas. The other four plays are not yet settled, 
but it is probable that Nordahl Grieg’s Defeat 
will open in September and Toller’s The 
Machine Breakers in February. 

Two other amateur societies which should 
be mentioned are the Green Room, whose 
policy is to put on new plays, and the 
Athenaeum, probably the oldest amateur 
dramatic society in the country, founded in 
1847. The difficulty of getting a hall in which 
to perform has already been alluded to and this 
is a real problem to many societies. There 
are only two halls available and neither are 
ideal. The Education Committee which owns 
one of them is doing a lot to improve facilities, 
but their hall suffers from the fatal defect of 
being on a second floor. There is a magnificent 
little theatre in Manchester’s new Central 
Library, but owing to technical rating diffi- 
culties it cannot be used. There is in the 
Corporation’s new Parliamentary Bill a clause 
which suggests that something is being done 
to remedy this, and if the theatre could be 
freed for renting by amateur societies it would 
be of inestimable value. 


While the newcomer to Manchester may 
be surprised at the absence of a professional 
theatre of any merit, no such surprise awaits 
him in the realm of music. The Hallé 
Orchestra is an integral part of Manchester 
life, partly supported by the ratepayer, and 
indeed the stranger would find it difficult to 
attend one of its concerts. The Hallé is sup- 
ported by a Hallé Club to which admission 
Is 5s., and this season booking for the first 
week for the mid-week, and best, concerts was 
confined to club members, who began to 
queue on the first day of booking at 6.30 in 
the morning and finally bought up all the 
tickets. It is still possible to get into the 


LAMENT FOR THE SON 


He was the most beautiful son on earth, 


braver than a hero of antiquity, 
gentler than an angel of God: 

tall and dark, his hair like a forest, 
or like that intoxicating canopy 
which spreads over the Po valley; 


and you, without pity for me, killed him 
—there, in a cave of dull red sandstone. 


He was the whole treasure 

of war, of sanctuary and of crown, 
of my accepted human poverty, 
of my discounted poetry— 


You, once his hiding place was discovered 


(after which no angel could sleep)— 
You, with your thieving hands 

that were strangers to no sacrilege, 
you carried him away at the run 
into the darkness 

to destroy him without being seen— 
before I had time to cry out: 

** Stop ! 

‘© Put him down ! 

“© That 1s my son!” 


He was my new sun, he was the triumph 


of my betrayed boyhood; 


and you changed him, in front of my praying hands 


into a heap of worms and ashes. 
Mutilated, hurt, blinded 


‘only I know the tragic weight I am carrying. 


Sunday concerts given at Belle Vue, but in 
this case also 1,200 season tickets were sold 
in the first fortnight of booking. Further 
opportunities for those wishing to hear good 
music ‘are offered by the Tuesday Midday 
Concerts and The Manchester Chamber Music 
Society, which arranges cencerts for its 
members. The practice of music by amateurs 
is perhaps more difficult of achievement than 
that of acting, but the recent performance by 
an amateur symphony orchestra sponsored by 
the Manchester Education Committee, of 
Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture, Schubert’s 
Symphony in B Flat, and the Andante from 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto is evidence that 


Manchester is not content only to listen to 
music. 


The amount of space devoted to the theatre 
in this article may seem disproportionate, but 
this is precisely because it is the theatre in 
Manchester, an art which is the easiest to 
bring to the people, that has so little profes- 
sional backing. Music is flourishing and so 
is art, to judge from the number of exhibitions 
of work by local artists held during recent 
months. Perhaps one would expect this from 
the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts and 
the Manchester Graphic Art Club, but there 
have also been several exhibitions by members 
of the Manchester Ballet Club, which have 
been very favourably commented on by the 
art critic of the Manchester Guardian. For 
ballet, like drama, we have had to depend 
mainly on the very occasional visits to the 
Opera House of professional London com- 
panies. The Manchester Ballet Club has, 
however, presented ballets very ably with the 
help of its own orchestra; it is besides 
developing into a centre for local artists and 
is extending its interests to drama. 


It is obvious that there is no lack of artistic 
interest and creative effort in Manchester, in 
spite of a lack of facilities and of official 
encouragement. There are many things 
lacking—the Hallé is in need of a concert 
hall, there is no repertory cinema (a gap 
which is partly filled by two flourishing film 
societies), and there is a need for more small 
theatres for amateurs. But above all Man- 
chester lacks the professional theatre which its 
traditions and its people call for and deserve, 
and which is needed to balance and heighten 
its cultural life. 


BUYING WINE 


Like the long fingers of a Syrian woman 

The tallow dips hang slim upon the wall 

With skins and skeins of dry flesh, bladders of cheese, 
Yellow boots, brazen pots that sing together 

As the wind-devil hurries through the booth. 

Buying wine, I must first take a glass 


With Mehmet, my old friend who smiles at me, 
Saying ‘‘ Good Ingliss . 
But never loses sight of a good bargain. 


. . How you har . . . Olright ? ” 


In a small dish are hard slivers of cheese, 
Salt and thirst-bringing, curdled milk of mares, 


And either side the black wine and the white 


I am the living cross of my dead son. 


And that tremendous and precious weight 

of such great suffering, of such unbearable glory 
becomes daily harder and more heavy: 

it breaks my skin, 

it fractures every joint 


it tears my soul; 

and yet I shall have to carry it 

as my sole good— 

as long as I have one beat 

of love in my old veins for him. 

I shall carry him, sinking on to my knees, if I have to, 

until the day of my own burial. 

Only then will we be down there together 

a perfect and obscure cross. 3 
Corrado Govon. 


Translated from the Italian by Hamish HENDERSON. 
‘‘ Lament for the Son” is part of a long prese poem written by 


Await like smooth slaves my august decree. 


Here is the tarry amber-coloured, made 
From the small yellow grape whose flesh is soft 


And melting, but whose skin assaults the tongue 


With wryness; here, the dusky, cloying purple, 
Blood of the lilac beauty that one night 

I sat beneath and plucked and decimated, 
Cold to the lips, thin-skinned, an utter bliss; 
Now the white juice of the rose-tinted grape 
Whose mottled skin smells of the Rhonish wine 
And bears the name of love’s old deity. 


Mehmet is satisfied for he has seen 

My eyes delight to see, my tongue to savour, 
Knows me for drunkard, strikes his bargain hard, 
Bows, bows me out, while two dark urchins bear 
The wickered demijohns away, and I 

Sniff at the cool evening like a goat, 

Hearing the goat-bells play their sarabands, 


Govoni after the death of his son Aladino, a partisan of Italy, who 
was one of more than 320 hostages shot by the S.S. under Kappler 
in the Ardeatine caves 24th March, 1944.—H.H. 


1944. 


And straightway fall into a dream of home. 


Thomas Fassam. 
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Pantomime and Danee 


by Therese Lang field 


TY SEEMS UNLIKELY THAT LONDON WILL HAVE 

more than one pantomime this year. This 

is a great pity, for pantomime has a tradition 
that stretches back for more than four hundred 
years and this continuity is in danger of being 
broken. It can be traced back to the Italian 
strolling players, groups of clowns, mounte- 
banks, and tumblers, who used to improvise 
action around simple themes. Known as the 
‘* Commedia dell’Arte,” they are heard of as 
early as 1500, playing at fairs and on village 
greens. In their dialogue, back-chat was an 
important ingredient, and they worked in as 
many topical and local allusions as they could, 
preferably references to members of the 
audience, which as often as not were ex- 
tremely lewd. 

In France Louis XIV finally banned the 
use of speech in this type of performance after 
a player had offended Madame de Maintenon. 
The players were thus forced to express them- 
selves entirely through mimed action and the 
resulting convention spread to other coun- 
tries, where it took root even though there 
was no ban on speech. By the end of the 
seventeenth century such companies were 
performing in the theatre in this country, and 
had stories specially written for them. 
Harlequin, a main character from one of the 
original masques, and an importation from 
Italy, appeared as an interruptor to the action, 
‘* sagging ’’? and miming interjections. 

The stories were drawn from many sources: 
from tales of adventure and of far-off lands, 
from the fairy stories popularised by the 
collections of Perrault and the Countess 
d’Aulnoy, and from Galland’s translation of 
the richly imaginative A Thousand and One 
Nights—though from whatever source they 
were derived these stories usually underwent 
considerable changes in detail. The man who 
really established pantomime in this country 
was the producer and actor John Rich, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. He 
danced the role of Harlequin himself and 
employed his magic bat not merely for 
buffoonery, but to transform rags into princes’ 
clothes and peasants’ huts into palaces. This 
was probably the origin of the ‘‘ transforma- 
tion scenes,”’ 

After Rich’s death pantomime generally 
deteriorated and the plot became more con- 
fused. Harlequin and other characters from 
the Harlequinade often assumed the main 
roles in the story instead of remaining addi- 
tional to it. Harlequin would be the hero,. 
Scaramouche the villain, and Columbine the 
heroine. Amongst the popular tales and 
legends of Britain which were used for panto- 
mine were Dick Whittington, Robin Hood, The 
Children in the Wood, and St. George and the 
Dragon. About 1780, however, such titles as 
Robinson Crusoe or Harlequin Friday, Blue Beard 
or the Flight of Harlequin, showed the existing 
duality of story and characters. Topographical 
tales were also popular at this time. Charles 
Dibdin, a famous writer of pantomime, pro- 
duced The Touchstone: or, Harlequin Every- 
where. Wroughtsii wrote The Witch of the 
Lakes : or, Harlequin in the Hebrides, and there 
are many other similar titles of Harlequin’s 
travels and adventures. Charles and his son 
Thomas wrote most of the best-known panto- 
mimes about the turn of the eighteenth 
century. These productions had large scenic 
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effects on a scale that we rarely see even 
to-day; the big transformation scene which 
we now have at the end of the first half then 
came at the end of the pantomime. 

After this, pantomime again fell into partial 
eclipse and was not revived until the 1830’s, 
when J. R. Planché began to write his “‘ fairy 
extravaganzas.”’ These light and amusing 
pieces were performed at Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells. Planché introduced even more 
fantastic transformation scenes but records 
that the machinery was not always reliable. 
Writing of his Sleeping Beauty in the Wood he 
says: ‘‘A coup de théétre had been prepared for 
the final tableau by that most ingenious and 
tasteful artist, Mr. Bradwell. At the con- 
clusion of the finale the chairs in which the 


ae es 


seven fairies were seated were by unseen 
machinery to ascend with their occupants, 
illuminated by coloured fires, to nearly the 
height of the proscenium; but when the cue 
was given they remained perfectly motionless, 
and the curtain fell amidst the unanimous 
plaudits of the audience, who never missed 
what they fortunately had never been 
promised they should see. . . .”’ But the real 
delight of his pantomimes was the rhyming 
and punning dialogue such as the following, 
from The Sleeping Beauty : 
“Kino: One agonising question! only one !— 
Say! what have ny afflicted people done 
These hundred years ? 
““ PRINCE: They've done, my liege, without you. 
“Kine: Impossible! Again you make me 
doubt you. 
““ PRINCE: Think you, because courts sleep, that 
nations do? 
Your country’s had a dozen kings since you. 
““Kinc: A dozen ! Who reigns now then, 
quickly tell ! 
** PRINCE: Your cousin, nineteen times removed — 
** KInc: Tis well! 
We will remove him once again.” 
In the ’50’s and ’60’s H. J. Byron followed 
the tradition of Planché and wrote similar 
pantomimes, using puns to a far greater 
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‘Here we are! How do you 


extent. In the ’60’s, too, the principal boy 
was first played by a woman. This did not 
become an established rule until the ’80’s and 
even then there were exceptions. During the 
°70’s the excellent works of Planché and Byron 
were discarded and once again pantomime 
fellinto the doldrums. Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden were the only London theatres to 
maintain a yearly pantomime, though these 
were so Cluttered up with various conventions 
that the stories were barely coherent. 

The famous Gus Harris seems to have been 
responsible for introducing the music hall 
turns and general atmosphere into pantomime. 
He was accused of ‘‘ extravagant ballet scenes, 
with the limelight directed upon an army of 
palpably naked thighs which decency required 
should be covered with skirts.”? However, in 
1895 he made an effort, in his production of 
Sinbad, to return to the fairy extravaganza, 
but this did not meet with popular success. 
And so it is as an unbalanced mixture of 
fairy tale, harlequinade, and music hall, that 
pantomime reaches us to-day. There are now 
four main ingredients: low comedy, popular 
songs, dancing, and transformation scenes, 
All these are just held together (though some 


do To-morrow ?” 


might dispute this) by a thin traditional story. 
The important thing about present day 
pantomime, however, is that it is, for the 
great majority of its audience, the only stage 
show they see during the entire year. This is 
particularly true in the provinces, and un- 
fortunately the audiences tend to accept any- 
thing because of the sheer novelty value of 
live players: The dancing especially has 
deteriorated considerably from that which 
graced its ancestor, the Harlequinade. 

It is the custom now to have a principal 
dancer who appears in the transformation 
scene. She is unconnected with the Fairy 
Queen, or Good Fairy, who both sang and 
danced in even the Edwardian pantomime, 
and generally has some other fairy-like title 
such as ““ Queen of the Glade ”’ or “‘ Fairy of 
the Cave”? or whatever name best applies to 
the scene and pantomime. Occasionally the 
principal dancer is partnered, but generally 
it is a solo performance, and in the provinces 
frequently of a low standard (but at least the 
rudiments of dancing are obvious in her per- 
formance, which is more than can be said 
about some of the fairies who surround 
her). Dancers of the calibre of Prudence 
Hyman and Pamela Foster have shown the 
pantomime audience what a first-class dancer 


Meeting a German Poet 


by Fohn Manifold 


ce 


OT A CLUE, OLD BOY,” SAID THE 
Major, putting his hat on and making 

for the door. ‘‘ You’ll have to wait 
till you get there, and then ask someone. Ask 
Mil Goy. They ought to know things like 
that.” 

So that is what I did. Mil Gov turned out 
to be a brisk artillery officer completely 
surrounded by interpreters, mainly women. 
He was helpful and knowledgeable. He gave 
me a long list of people who might enable me 
to get some idea of what the civil population 
was doing, thinking, imagining, reading, 
talking of—in fact, all the reactions I had 
come to get. 

‘“* Oh, and one more,” he said, as I was 
picking up my papers and preparing to go. 
** Go along the harbour-front past your billet, 
and try the first house before the corner. Nice 
old chap called Lehmann. He might have 
something of interest to tell you about schools 
and education generally. He speaks English, 
too.” 

From frequent experience one gets to distrust 

people in Germany who speak English. They 
almost invariably want to be employed as 
interpreters, and almost invariably are perfect 
nuisances, and their devotion to the Allied 


is like, but even in the London pantomimes 
-guch dancers are the exception and not the 
rule. 
Now that ballet has become so popular, 
the dancers are dressed as fairies again. It is 
becoming unusual to meet adagio dancers or 
jugglers in the transformation scene, who were 
so common in the ’twenties and early ’thirties. 
during this period, Jack might wander into a 
fairy grove where four strong men would 
throw one practically nude woman around 
the stage. This never seemed to upset Jack 
or a few awkward looking fairies in the least. 
When I was a small child I remember that 
Cinderella arrived at the ball and was met 
by Dandini, who immediately grasped her 
hand and sang “‘ Tip Toe through the Tulips.” 
As he began to sing, the backcloth, painted to 
represent a table groaning undcr the weight 
of delicious food, was whisked away, and the 
hall of the Prince’s palace was revealed, the 
guests appearing in crinolines and Dutch 
bonnets; the large tulips planted in rows 
suddenly came to life disclosing themselves as 
Dutch fairy tulips, they formed a semi-circle 
and tapped out a little dance. Cinderella 
found all this in order, but I could not under- 
stand how it was that she had arrived in 
Holland, or why she made no attempt to eat 
some food before it flew away for good. 
During the past twelve years, or even longer, 
Tillers and Laidlers have been supplying the 
- provinces with their Little Sunbeams, at the 
pantomime season. These children are trained 
in every form of dancing and excel in acro- 
batic work, consequently the fairies in the 
transformation scene turn cartwheels, somer- 
saults, and walk on their hands. They tap, 
they sing, but they seldom perform their 
traditional role, of appearing in a fairy ballet 
dress (adapted to the occasion) and looking 
and dancing gracefully. They seldom make 
us feel we have wandered into some enchanted 
land. More and more the pantomime tends 
to become music hall, with an ever-dwindling 


cause all too often is founded on the compara- 
tive abundance of army (as against civilian) 
rations. The name Lehmann said nothing to 
me. It’s about the third commonest name in 
German. Schmidt, Schulz and Lehmann are 
Smith, Jones and Robinson. I didn’t give it 
a second thought, and I didn’t get round there 
until late in the day. 


The name-plate revealed that it was a Herr 
Doktor Lehmann. He wasn’t in, and I was 
shown into a large room with books all over it 
to wait for him. The books interested me. 
Half of them must have been in English or in 
French. I noticed Edith Sitwell, Robert 
Graves, Andrew Young, one or two good 
anthologies, and a mass of novels in the 
Tauchnitz edition: I extracted one and sat 
down to wait. 

Then he came in. He is old, small-built 
and white-haired. His eyes are fine and as 
lively as a bird’s, and his hands are slim and 
capable as if he used them to think with like 
a musician or a sculptor. And as far as I was 
concerned he was only a possibly useful source 
of representative public opinion. I don’t 
remember very much about our first inter- 
view. I asked something about schools, and 


basis of fairy story just managing to run 
through the first half; the second half being 
devoted almost wholly to music hall. It was 
highly pleasurable, therefore, that Mr. Donat 
should have produced the Eleanor and Herbert 
Farjeon version of Cinderella—The Glass Slipper 
—last Christmas with a Harlequinade by the 
.Ballet Rambert. But the whole production 
was unimaginative and rather precious. The 
Harlequinade, which was almost completely 
rewritten, had none of the wonderful appeal 
that the Victorian Harlequinade possessed for 
children, with Clown and Pantaloon stealing 
the sausages; the policeman being hit with 
the red-hot poker; the wild chase that these 
characters have in and out of the shops, 
Harlequin and Columbine playing the im- 
mortal love story, and Columbine to delight 
the audience with her fairy-like qualities and 
her graceful dancing. Mr. Donat is re-staging 
The Glass Slipper this year and it is to be hoped 
that some of the faults of the original produc- 
tion will have been remedied. 

To-day, England may be regarded as the 
last home of pantomime. Unless some enter- 
prising producer succeeds in bringing together 
the tattered threads of its traditions—the 
Harlequinade, witty dialogue like that of 
Planché, and dancing that is an integral part 
of the story—pantomime may die here, too. 
And so we should lose one of the established 
high spots of our Christmas festivities. 


got a sensible answer, and then went on to 
ask about what we hideously call ‘‘ cultural 
activity,’”’ and got a somewhat disillusioned 
answer, and then we wandered happily off the 
point on to a discussion of small-town civilisa- 
tions in general. And in the course of a 
thoroughly unbusinesslike and sociable con- 
versation, it began to dawn on me that he 
was a writer, and on him that I was a writer. 
Further business was hopeless. We arranged 
to meet again, outside business hours. 


This is not an interview, but a recollection 
of a number of friendly visits. That house is 
irresistible. Like every house in the town it 
is shared by a number (known only to the 
Wohnungsamt) of families. The Lehmanns 
are reduced to a couple of rooms on the first 
floor. Mrs. Lehmann is a grande dame with a 
definitely unfair over-allowance of charm, 
brains, humour and kindness. With an over- 
allowance of modesty too: her admirable trans- 
lation of Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills 
appeared under her husband’s name, not 
under her own. Miss Lehmann, aged eighteen, 
is bound to become a source of heart-break, 
despair and romantic verse, if indeed she has 
not already begun that career. In the mean- 
time she is a wonderful audience for ‘‘ shaggy- 
dog stories.” 

The Lehmann garrison has kept Nazism out 
of that house for twelve years. Now, I think, 
we are going over to the counter-attack to 
take back the ground we lost in the domain 
of the spirit. 


Wilhelm Lehmann is not informative about 
himself. There are writers who can talk of 
little else, but he lets his works talk for him, 
and edges the conversation back to what he 
considers more important subjects. That is 
why I can’t give many details of his career. 
He served in the last war as a gunner, and 
spent some time in Allied hands as a P.W. 
Could it be this experience which began that 
dissociation from the world of men which 
Nazism was to complete? I hardly know his 
prose, but it brought him a real succés d’estime 
during the Weimar Republic. That was a 
wild time of experiment in the arts. From 
old newspapers I get the impression that his 
work kept on being rediscovered. He would 
publish and get a good press: then the novelty 
and noise of more experimental work would 
overwhelm his small, beautifully-controlled 
wood-wind music, and he would be forgotten 
till next time. Then a new short novel, short 
story, poem or collection of poems would 
appear, and a startled reviewer would dis- 
cover that he had never heard before of this 
unobtrusive constructor of miniature master- 
pieces. Critical articles written years apart all 
have this tone of voice of delighted surprise 
and discovery, and every time he was new- 
discovered it became clearer that his position 
in the world of letters was growing surer. 

This is no method for attaining fame over- 
night. One does not awake to find oneself 
famous; one is more likely to look up and 
find oneself ‘‘ an established classic ’’ as surely 
as if one were dead, buried and canonised. 

I do not say he was unrecognised; I say 
he was not publicly or commercially recog- 
nised. Other writers praised and valued him, 
including Oskar Loerke. Loerke was a fine 
poet and is insufficiently known abroad. I do 
not worship him as Wilhelm Lehmann does, 
but I recognise his merit. The reason J do 
not worship him is probably that I have no 
cause to be modest about the works of Wilhelm 
Lehmann. 

Lehmann never threw himself into the 
literary arena. Ee became what I hesitate to 
call a ‘‘ nature-poet ’’ because of its unfortu- 
nate Wordsworthian connotations. He has no 
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great love for Wordsworth. Nature is his 
subject, not his mirror. If comparison can be 
made, then he is more comparable with 
Marvell than with Wordsworth, and one can 
detect a similarity to Andrew Young, for 
whom incidentally he has a warm admiration. 
But, none the less, he is a nature-poet. The 
theme of his work, never crudely stated, but 
always there, is the relationship of man to 
nature, his connection to nature, his estrange- 
ment from nature, his changing of nature. 
And to this theme be brings a silver-point 
delicacy of technique and observation which 
is something new in the German language, 
and a lovely sense of music, and a quiet sense 
of fun. He is not particularly a regionalist, 
but the background of much of his verse is 
the bare, delicate, light-coloured landscape of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

You will have gathered from what I have 
said of his work that it does not translate. It 
is not a matter of vocabulary, though his 
work sends anyone but a countryman off to 
scrabble in Brehm’s Ornithology; it is not the 
fault of his rhythm, which is delicate, variable 
and springy; rather is it his intensely personal 
tone of voice which defies the translator. How 
not to make him sound trivial or pompous is 
the difficulty: how to render in English the 
simplicity and purity of the style: 

In weiser Ohnmacht werden die Larven 

Fiir andere Zeit bewahrt, 
Den trachtigen Schafen wachst das Euter, 
Den Ziegenbicken der Bart. 
(Im Winter zu singen.) 
Roughly: 
In a wise trance the cocoons are stored away 
Till kinder seasons begin. 
The udders grow big on the ewes that will soon 
be lambing, 
And the beard on the billygoat’s chin. 

That the Nazis should have ignored him is 
understandable. Since there was nothing 
explicitly insurrectionary in his writing they 
did not arrest him. Since there was nothing 
and less than nothing of adulation for folk 
and Fuhrer in his work, no suspicion of the 
Blood-and-Soil mysticism (‘‘ Blut und Boden,” 
or for short ‘* Blubo,”’ believe it or not!), no 
glorification of war nor diatribes against 
liberty, clearly he was not one of the glories 
of National-Socialist literature. I feel sorry 
for the heresy-hunter (if any) who was detailed 
to analyse the works of Wilhelm Lehmann: 
he might just as well have gone out to herd 
mice. Lehmann was simply ignored. And 
he ignored back. His verse—‘‘Antwort des 
Schweigens ”’ in 1935, and ‘‘ Der grune Gott ” 
in 1943—somehow managed to appear, in 
spite of the pressure put upon his publishers. 
There is less and less of the social world in 
his work. It ignores him; he ignores it. When 
it breaks in, it is hostile. One lovely short 
lyric, in the summer peace of a country 
cemetery, invokes the return of a beloved 
ghost: then 

Sirene heult, Geschiitzmaul bellt : 
Sie morden sich : es ist die Welt! 
-. . Ins Qualenlose flohest du. 

O Grab, halt deine Tiir fest zu! 


_C*Siren howls, gunmuzzle barks: they are 
killing each other: such is the world! .. . 
Thou art fled where no torments come. O grave, 


hold fast your door!” 


‘That was what an honest man thought about 
““Great-Germany’s War of Liberation ”— 
that it made the earth unendurable. 
Germany is not a happy country to live in 
just now. The area Lehmann and J are living 
in has suffered less than most parts. There 
has been no ground fighting, very little 


bombing; many people have more than one, 


room to live in; food and fuel are scarce but 
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Indian People’s Theatre 


by Foseph Macleod 


HE SovieET UNION HAS SOLVED THE 

problem of nationhood within a common- 

wealth framework. The solution is 
political, social and economic; and the uprush 
of national life in its Oriental countries 
reaches greater and greater cultural heights, 
especially in that most directly communal of 
arts, the Theatre. In Drama, Ballet, Opera. 
It cannot be claimed so far that we have any 
such solution in our own Commonwealth. 
And yet in India there is an uprush of national 
life expressing itself in ways not altogether 
unlike those to be seen in the early years of 
this century in Uzbekistan. 

Groups of young Indian people nave been 
getting together in their spare time, and 
rehearsing and performing plays that have 
been written by local poets or story-writers. 
They acquire their stage technique largely by 
surmounting each obstacle as it comes along. 
But in many cases they are developing embryo 
forms of drama from existing folk-arts. 

Their themes are actual, local, of to-day, 
familiar to their audiences. But being written 
from a wider angle than just local immediacy, 
they have interest and meaning for more than 
local audiences. They tour, in wider and 
wider circles. 

India contains many races, castes, faiths, 
languages, and the relics of different kingdoms 
and cultures. Without a common objective 
no Indian theatre could evolve rapidly. The 
new theatrical movement in Malabar in the 
South must differ from that of Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces, and that of Bombay in the 
West must differ from the one in Bengal 
beside Burma, or in the Punjab up by the 
North-West Frontier. 


less scarce than elsewhere. Yet it is unhappy: 
there is too much uncertainty about the 
future, too many sons and brothers dead or 
missing, too much creaking and jolting as the 
administrative machine tries to get on without 
its missing (Nazi) cogs. 

One of the happy people is Wilhelm 
Lehmann. He is glad we have come—though 
God knows we took long enough to start 
coming—and his family is glad too. He is 
impressed by “‘ the wonderful basic sanity ” 
of our troops, and by our comparatively 
democratic ways. But what makes him feel 
good is the end of a twelve-years’ nightmare: 
he can talk again without having to cast a 
‘German look” over his shoulder for the 
listening nark; he can teach literature without 
having to praise the ‘‘ Horst Wessel Song ”’ as 
a masterpiece of German lyric poetry; he can 
read Heine and Morgenstern, and discuss 
French and Russian literature without subter- 
fuge; he can continue with his superbly skilful 
translations of English poems. In fact, he can 
be himself and exist his own way. 

In a few days I shall be seeing him again. 
He and I and the parson and the head of the 
local Trades Unions will be working on the 
re-education of the Hitler-Youth. It’s a job 
for a poet, ‘a job which is enormously impor- 
tant to do, and it’s a job not unworthy of the 
man who wrote, while Hitler’s power was still 
on the up-grade: ‘‘ The whole planet is my 
native land, though I sing it from this little 
corner.” 


Nevertheless the groups that are forming 
do have a progressive outlook in common, and 
the common objective of awakening the people 
of India to what is happening among them. 
And they are formally united in the Indian 
People’s Theatre Association, whose annual 
report, recently received in this country, is 
exciting and encouraging to read. They are 
united in a deeper and grimmer sense by the 
suffering and frustration of all India, a theme 
which is expressed in the ballet a scene from 
which is shown in the illustration opposite. 

Different parts of India have had periods 
of great culture and prosperity in the past; 
many of these provided a high standard of 
comfort and freedom for ordinary people, but 
in the majority, even in those famous all over 
the world for, their arts, the common people 
suffered extreme poverty in proportion to the 
extreme riches of potentates and noble families. 
Empires have risen and fallen over the face of 
India like bubbles in hottering porridge. But 
through them all, the life of the common 
people, centring round the family (which still 
remains a powerful focus among nearly all 
the peoples in India) has gone on. In the 
Feudal Ages, which lasted a great deal longer 
than those of Europe, there were noble families 
with absolute powers over the people, who 
were serfs. The British Ascendancy, as it is 
so comfortably called in the history books, 
brought with it an increasing industrialisation, 
draining some of the rural parts, but mostly 
just turning the peasants into proletarians in 
their own huts, This brought wealth to some; 
but reduced most to a poverty of which we 
have no idea in this country, although it is 
one of the things that maintains our own 
comparatively high standard of living. If, 
however, the idea of collective farms became 
widespread, this poverty would cease. Nine- 
tenths of the Indian population live in 
villages; and there Feudalism still centres 
round the family, exacerbated by the morcelle- 
ment or subdividing of land by the law of 
inheritance. The necessities of war, though, 
have speeded up the industrialisation process; 
and these theatre groups work a great deal in 
the towns and cities. The ballet brings the 
workers’ their own history in terms they can 
easily understand... the form of their 
national dance, enriched with meaning. 

Propaganda? Ofcourse. But attracting by 
the beauty of its expression, and functioning 
by the urgency of its truth. It is real and 
simple. Scenery is a carpet and a single cut- 
out. Music throbs and cries from a continuity 
of visible musicians, lining the back of the 
stage since the birth of the Oriental Theatre... 

The shows are not all ballets. There are 
plays. Sketches, one-act plays, full-length 
plays, plays in prose, plays in verse. A play 
may be written in the Bengali language and 
performed in Hindustani. Bengal will do a 
grim study of its own grim famine; Bengal 
knows all about famine. The Punjab, spared 
famine itself, which grows food and tries to 
send some of it to Bengal, shows a satirical 
comedy about a farmer who is moved to 
increase his food production for pity of Bengal, 
but yields to age-old temptation and fails 
to do so. 

Some forms are evolved from “‘ street- 
plays,” not unlike those of Uzbekistan. One, 
for example, is about Hitler, who is surrounded 


with yes-men and bragging loudly. The yes- 
men are prosperous peasants who repeat his 
words in tones that make him ridiculous, and 
themselves too; until at the end Tojo and 
Mussolini enter and describe their unhappy 
plight, weeping on Hitler’s shoulder. Do we 
hear an echo of the clowning braggart in our 
own early Mummers, plays and interludes ? 
Or air-raids by Japanese bombers, or the fifth 
column making use of the personal quarrels 
of two old men at a depot, or the hoarding 
of food for greater profit which caused or 
inflamed the Bengal famine, these are themes 
treated in straight plays, dances, mime, 
action-songs, or plain singing. Little scenes 
from the Holy Books or the Epics of ancient 
India, which have become traditional on 
humble stages, give way to the story of Zoya 
Kosmodemyanskaya fighting and suffering for 
her Soviet comrades as the warriors of India 
suffered and fought for theirs. Or Hitler, or 
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Goering, or Petain, take the place of devils 
and foes from the past. 

Folk-art, in short, is turning to drama under 
our eyes. It is performed with the uttermost 
simplicity of staging, with colour of costume 
and beauty of sound and movement; but it is 
also realistic, actual, part of the audience’s 
life, just as the original folk-art was. 

There are other forms of theatre in India, 
some Westernised, some making an art-form 
of folk-art; but none of these performs to the 
workers and peasants. None is concerned with 
the deeper meaning of the social conditions 
it uses. The reception of these advanced 
groups, according to the Report, was splendid 
everywhere. Bengal, I am told, is a part of 
India which has kept its integrity best. Its 
popular culture is high. Its folk-traditions are 
alive. Small wonder that packed houses were 
deeply moved by the Voice of Bengal, with its 
merciless scenes of famine and plague in prose 
and ballet. Even the British Press of prosperous 
and ‘‘ civilised’? Bombay, when this show 
arrived there, had to praise it, covering its 
humanity on grounds that the trend of the 
work was ‘‘ educational.” 

For this show has toured everywhere within 
reach, raising funds for the relief of victims 
of the famine; and many moving stories are 
told of donations from the poorest of the poor. 

Not all parties had the same official favour 
shown them. In Mangalore, on the Malabar 
Coast, looking across the Arabian Sea to Aden, 
the theatre workers had to overcome all kinds 
of obstruction, and on one occasion a lad had 
to take an actress’s part at a few hours’ 
notice. And yet in Delhi (capital of British 
Government) so moved was the audience by 
the spectacle of Unity in the Famine Ballet, 
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by Palmer Thompson 


OW MANY ARMIES THERE WERE IN THAT CORNER OF EUROPE I WOULDN’T LIKE TO SAY 
He you took one hand from each man in my tank crew, you still wouldn’t have enough 
fingers to count the nations whose children limped and fled in panic, fought for bread 

and lost the will to live in this rich, well-watered pocket of land. 
No man was more than a moment of consuming grief, and few were more than the 
pain in their reiterating feet. None of them knew where the roads they were marching 
ended, any more than they understood the forces which had taken them to the white 


battlefields of the Ukraine and to jagged Montenegro. 


You will not find their names in 


history, although they were the soil that was tilled and harrowed and in which great 


factions grew. You will never find their graves. 


Our army had been laid on the wide anvil of the desert and fashioned by the hammer of 
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that Hindus and Moslems were seen embracing 
one another in the auditorium. 

The Bengal branch of the I.P.T.A. has 
even got as far as an opera, which it is soon 
to produce. The musical-secretary of the 
branch is the composer, who has used both 
‘* classical”? and folk music for it. It is the 
first Indian people’s opera; and its theme is 
Bengal to-day. For there is nothing artificial 
or ‘‘ arty-and-crafty ’? about this movement. 
It may be organised by enthusiasts, but it 
belongs to and is created and called-for by 
the people. It is organic to their lives and 
needs. It is truly a People’s Theatre. 

Not that it is of vulgar standards; far from 
it. Uday Shankar, the exquisite Indian 
dancer, has performed under I.P.T.A. auspices; 
he has trained some of its dancers. Two 
successful Indian dramatists have written 
plays specially for it. It measures itself by 
standards like these. 

And already many of these little companies 
have had so many requests from so distant 
places, that they have had to abandon their 
own trades and callings, and turn professional. 
Knowing that this was the way most of the 
now adult National Theatres of the Soviet 
East were first founded, it is impossible on 
reading this report, not to feel that perhaps 
we are already witnessing the birth of a real 
Indian Theatre. 


Limited supplies of the report of the I.P.T.A. 
are available to anyone interested; for the 
above is only a selection of some of the facts. 
Please send addressed labels with 2$d. stamp 
to Joseph Macleod, 86 Regency Lodge, Swiss 
Cottage, London, N.W.3, 


the sun. And then the way up Italy, back in 
Europe again, but whether we came from 
Durham or Mile End there was nothing in the 
country for an Englishman to understand. 
The way the land was watered was all wrong. 
The streams were abrupt ugly gashes the width 
of a small Bailey, and they dried when the 
autumn cloudbanks ceased to curse. The big 
rivers stood still and smelled. Whenever we 
made our bivvies it was in an olive-grove or 
perhaps a vineyard with the leaves tired and 
yellowing and all the roadside muffled thickly 
in dust so that a hurrying donkey-cart looked 
like a Roman legion on the march and the 
skivvy of a startled lizard left a sullen puff 
like rifle-smoke in the air. I canremember no 
trees taller than our aerials except for the 
cypresses in the cemeteries. 

That was before we reached this place. 
When we drove up to the mountains it was 
like coming to the Gates of Hell. I don’t say 
that for effect. It was like coming to the Gates 
of Hell. The mountains stood up erect from 
the plain with black scarred faces. The sky 
was sagging with impending thunder and 
black, so that it seemed that some great tank 
was burning behind the mountains and 
belching a volume of coarse diesel fumes. And 
when the lightning at length came it was as 
if the flames had found the ammunition racks 
and flushed the cordite into a short white 
gasp, while overhead heavy guns argued our 
destiny. It seemed to us that there could be 
no way through when we were in the pass. It 
was like looking up the barrel of a gun when 
someone puts a round in and shuts the breech. 

When we came out of the pass it took us 
some moments to understand. This was when 
we first began to believe that the War had 
ended. Here were young-green oak trees and 
beech woods. Here the grass was as green as 
an English water-meadow and the streams 
were clear and continually making laughter. 
Here were clean white villages and cattle 
swaying a loaded bag of milk. This was surely 
the richest plateau in Europe, where men 
might trail their fingers in the fertile earth 
and multiply their wealth, and we might find 
rest from soldiering. It was like coming out 
of a long spell of action, and laying your cheek 
into the earth and smelling the roots of grasses 
before you are asleep. 


The perspectives of time and prejudice, 
experience and space, could not focus these 
people in our understanding into simple and 
cohesive terms. For us they were the news- 
print, the digits and the symbols, caught like 
paper in a blast furnace, and now the flakes 
of dissolving ash seized and thrown outwards 
by the hurrying tempests of heated air. Some 
would have called it a jest of the gods and a 
handful of blowing sand. Others would have 
been satisfied with statistics and the mathema- 
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tics of Fascist oppression and defeat. Certainly 
it might be said that they had once been 
Greeks, Germans, Cossacks, Slovenes, Poles. 
Or that they were plague-carriers. Or a 
migrant body of the creature man, dying in 
Central Europe for want of bread. Or a 
transport problem. Or pregnant widows and 
orphaned sons and divided lovers. Or 
Fascists and slaveworkers, peasants and 
traitors. Or, more simply, the human cud 
which was all that remained of the German 
armies, slobbering from the dead but still 
warm jaws of the Fascist war. 

No man was more than an instant of return- 
ing pain, and few were more than wastes in 
a desert where all green strivings had withered 
into apathy. Their skies were grey and over- 
cast with continual hunger, and their horizons 
numb with the enclosing monotony of defeat. 
They were the husks of the people of Europe, 
and their spirits had been threshed and ground 
in war. Only the winds which blew them 
were still man-made winds—the winds of propa- 
ganda and man-made panic, the curses of 
their officers, a voice on the radio saying :— 

‘“The Bolsheviks, the Bolsheviks! You 
must move west, or the Bolsheviks will 


take from you all we have left to you— 
Nifeyte: 


Carrying the load of melting snowfields, 
the Drava runs swift and deep, yellow and 
sinewy as the arm of a Chinese peasant. 
Sometimes the forests lean over from the 
mountain-sides and look down steep cliffs at 
the churn of water. Sometimes the land 
collapses like cloth in leisurely folds of wheat- 
scape on either side. Occasionally a wooden 
bridge crosses the stream, its supporting posts 
tugging like oarsmen against the heavy water. 

Somewhere to the East we knew there were 
the landscapes of the Danube. There rolled 
the cornlands of Hungary. Somewhere to the 
East was the Red Army, advancing with its 
burden of grief and anger, each individual 
soldier carrying with his rifle his visions of 
blackened and wasted labour, each peasant 
carrying like a cast in his eye the memory of 
Fascist abuse and of Russian dead. 


Up from the South and in amongst us thrust 
the partisans—Yugoslavs and Italians, men 
whose only nationality was hate for Fascism, 
whose only profession was belief in man. 
Their conversation was resistance, their 
tongues were the implements of war, their 
currency was blood. 
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‘“‘Ah! Our comrades! Our allies in the 
war for Freedom! We have met at last, 
comrades, we have won our 20 years’ war 
with the beast! This is a day for laughing, 
indeed! This is a day to kill Fascists!” 

I ask you to consider—how could we under- 
stand the humours of these ragged men? We 
who had come from the mines of Durham and 
who had fought a concise and methodical 
war in the parched throat of Italy-—we had 
only been puzzled and dismayed by the ran- 
dom selection Death made from our company. 
He had come among us at night, accidentally 
and unprovoked, and in the morning we had 
buried the meat of a rejoicing friend. How 
could we understand these ragged peasants, 


who walked in the dawn of a new world as if 


each step they took was a gigantic oath 
affirming the victory of man? How could we 
return their generous and unqualified love ? 


So we stood on the wooden bridges, watch- 
ing the Drava hurrying the snowfields off to 
Hungary, seeing only the misery and the pity 
as the chaff of the richest granaries of Europe 
blew past us down the roads. Wherever we 
walked we saw the litter of their discarded 
arms. Only the grey-blue of their tattered 
uniforms startled at times in us the reflex to 
the colour, enemy, already dulled and echoing 
in a week of dividing experience and time. 
Certainly it might be said that they were 
Croat conscripts marching in tight formation, 
while behind them their officers rode and 
cracked their whips and cursed them into 
panic, and, behind again, there followed their 
womenfolk and children, white with the 
indignity of fifty centuries of war. 

** Englishman, if you give me bread for my 
child you may use my body. Oh, twenty 
Englishmen may use my body! Oh, let the 
great Drava River use my body! Together 
we can give birth to no monster worse than 
this Fascist war.” 

But there were no men and women left 
among them, and not one of them was any 
more than a moment of consuming grief. 


And so, when the order came, we who had 
come from the desert and Mile End held the 
bridge against these man-made winds—not in 
the pride of our conviction but in the resigna- 
tion of our uniform. These men were no more 
a transport problem, but the terms of a 
military agreement, signed in an hotel lounge. 
They were the prisoners of our allies. They 
were the wages of the partisans, thrusting up 
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from their fierce majestic frontier, laughing at 
the victory of man. They must not cross the 
Drava which marked the division of our 
separate military zones. 

This was surely the richest plateau in 
Europe where men might stretch out their 
arms and multiply their wealth, and we might 
find rest from soldiering. Here the grass 
flowered into butter and the woods exclaimed 
with birds. Here on the Drava bridge we 
marked in crooked rolls of dannatt wire the 
signature of a treaty signed in an hotel lounge. 
And panic blew the chaff of Europe against 
this wire, and on the further bank of the 
Drava there gathered the abandoned imple- 
ments of Nazi power. I am speaking of men 
and women. I am telling you about the cud 
of war. 


And some cast their bodies into the churning 
water and swam to the West, away from the 
figures of speech imitated in the moving coil 
of a headphone and the curses of officers 
crazed with fear. And after a thousand 
separate reflexes of physical anguish, their 
bodies swelled the load of sand and brush- 
wood, and were swept down to the Danube 
valley where the Red Army camped among 
its memories of the black Ukraine. 


A man crawled up the wooden planking of 
the bridge and faced us through the wire. He 
spoke to us in Greek or German or Croat, but 
the words we heard were the soft welling of 
blood from the wounds in his chest and the 
silent footsteps of annihilation in his eyes. 


The partisans thrust up the bridge, affirming 
victory with striding oaths, mocking the oaken 
scaffold with their conquering boots. How 
could we understand the sacred anger of these 
ragged men? 


_ We stood in the resignation of our uniform, 
pointing hostility at them with our levelled 
arms, listening to the wounds of the man at 
our feet. 

‘* He is our prisoner,” said the partisans. 
““Why do you threaten us? We will take 
him back with us to the East bank of the 
Drava River.” 

“* He is wounded,” we said. ‘‘ We will send 
the man to hospital.” 

** He is a Fascist. 
Ustasha.”’ 

“* He is dying. He is an orphaned son.” 

“* He is a target for our justice. Heis vermin. 
He is a stain on the history of man.” 

** He is a son of man.” 

“* He is a Fascist, condemned by his own. 
men, the men he whipped to jagged Mon- 
tenegro and the battlefields of the Ukraine. 
Pah! He is not worth this spit I toss into the 
yellow Drava.” 

“‘And his men ? ”’ 

‘“They are peasants, the chaff of history. 
We will make them citizens and heroes.” 

‘‘And this man?” 

** This is no longer a man. He has spent 
his human rights.’ . 

“* He is wounded,” we said. ‘‘ The war is 
over.” 

‘“The victory is beginning,’ they said. 
‘* This is a day for killing Fascists. This is a 
day for laughter, my friends.’ 


> 


He is an officer of the 


Twelve standing oarsmen thrust us up- 
stream, against the weight of glaciers at the 
river’s source. On either side of our scaffolding 
collapsed the lawns of germinating bread, and 
the green abundance of cultivated earth. 
None of us knew who had built the bridge, 
nor had any of us been born in this pocket of 
land. None of us had chosen to come to this 

lace, nor to leave our homes in Durham or 

Igrade. We stood here through the will of 


history and the obstinate ache to fulfilment 
in our sprouting seed. Around us we felt the 
watching peace of the land, and overhanging 
us we knew the dome of time. 

We did not know the name of the wounded 
man and you will never find his grave. We 
did not know what chance of character, and 
influence of upbringing and thrust of history 
had fused to lay him at our feet. He lay 
between us, marking the frontiers of our allied 
faiths. It might be said that he was an officer 
of the Ustasha, remembering a past of crimes; 
or that he was the son thrown of a mother, 
aching to achieve the promise in his seed; or 
a wounded body, an instant of pain studding 
eternity; or a fraction of consciousness, laid 
on the’ wooden planks of the Drava Bridge, 
reflecting in the terms of his spirit the yellow 
water and the rich crust of a planet and the 
over-arching sky. 

And so we debated whether this receptive 
lens of life should be shattered on the Drava 
Bridge or whether it should watch over the 
passing of another twenty years. And the 
issues that we argued were man-made issues, 

_the colours of our uniforms and the signature 
of a treaty, scrawled across a bridge of dannatt 
wire; but interwoven with our words was the 
curse of fifty centuries of war, and the question 
of the future of man. 

“* He is a Fascist,” said the ragged peasants. 
** He will breed more vermin in the world.” 

** He is a wounded man,”’ we said. 

** He lies on our side of the wire,” they said. 
“‘He is our prisoner and a target for our 
justice.” 


Against the timeless silence of the valley, 
underlined by the inconspicuous loquacity of 
a thousand tributary waterfalls, we heard the 
rifle-shots of momentary and particular anger. 
We knew that somehow a life had been cast 
out, by the mechanics of a tube of steel. The 
Drava clutched the body in its strong peasant 
fingers, and thrust it down to the Red Army 
and the Danube plain. And we who had 
come from Durham and Mile End saw only 
the pity of it and our own mortality. For we 
had not yet learnt the generosity of human 
anger, extinguishing the indignity of war; nor 
had we understood the creative hate of the 
people of Europe, cultivating the future like 
the wheatlands of the Drava, and killing 
weeds like men. 
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Art. the Pub and the People 


by Leonard Greaves 


““The Londoners’ England’? Exhibition of Drawings ‘and Water-Colours 
took place at the Suffolk Street Galleries, S.W.1, from October 23rd to 
November 10th. The paintings are now being shown in pubs in London. 


exhibition. Modest because restrained 

in Character and small in size; important 
and unique because the pictures it contains 
will be seen by thousands of ordinary people 
who will not have visited the exhibition itself, 
and also because of the very great possibilities 
of development inherent in the idea. 

Soon after the outbreak of war a scheme 
for recording Britain was established through 
the generosity of the Pilgrim Trust, and with 
the benevolent approval—though without the 
financial support—of the Ministry of Labour. 
Under this scheme a number of artists pro- 
duced drawings and water-colours recording 
aspects of Britain’s domestic architecture and 
countryside, especially those parts ripe for 
post-war “‘ development” or in danger of 
being targets for enemy bombing. Not only 
did this scheme, limited though it was, help 
a handful of competent artists whose liveli- 
hoods were threatened by the War, but Jit 
produced some hundreds of records which 
showed that far from being moribund, the 
great English eighteenth-century topographical 
tradition was capable of extension and coming 
alive in the hands of living English painters. 
These water-colours were both excellent 
records and good paintings satisfying to the 
eye—more satisfying in subtlety, colour, and 
searching vision than any photographic records 
could possibly have been. 

Moreover, they were readily comprehensible 
to everyone, being entirely lacking in the 
esoteric expression of the studios. They 
showed that artists responded readily to 
patronage than the purely private. 

The road was now open to the Government 
and to every municipal and rural council to 
record their areas and to patronise, if only to 
a limited extent, and for the first time, their 
local artists. Local pride and patriotism, quite 
apart from the possibility of destruction by 
bombing or in rebuilding, would—one would 
have thought—made this an excellent and 
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desirable thing to do. Bath, Clifton, Exeter, 
York, Canterbury—these at least would no 
doubt come forward. But there was no 
response. The experience of C.E.M.A. and 
the C.1I.A.D. and of other organisations during 
the War, showed quite conclusively that the 
people were not only willing but eager to see 
modern painting. If this enthusiasm can be 
canalised much may still be done. If one town 
or county will take the initiative others may 
follow suit. 

In the meantime the Central Institute of 
Art and Design are to be congratulated on 
finding alternative patronage, in four large 
brewing firms. Thus the scheme has been 
extended, and more than extended, for a new 
element has been introduced. The Pilgrim 
Trust pictures have been given to museums, 
and however admirable these may be, they 
do not attract more than a small percentage 
of people, and these not the least leisured. 
The paintings in the present scheme, however, 
are to be hung in the licensed houses of four 
of the largest London brewers, and will then 
be circulated from pub to pub. 

This means not only that they will be seen 
by many thousands of people, but also that 
they, will become part of the common back- 
ground of social life. The ‘‘ public-house art ”’ 
of indifferent or vulgar advertisement will give 
place, if only in London, to public art. Public, 
because publicly seen and intended for a 
wider audience than leisured Bond Street 
gallery-goers, and also because of the choice 
of subject. The scheme has been well-named 
‘The Londoners’ England,” and the plan of 
recording in addition to various pubs, many 
well-loved corners of London and the Home 
Counties will give the keenest pleasure to 
many Londoners. 

At Suffolk Street a selection of ninety-six 
water-colours and drawings were tastefully 
shown. Most of the artists represented were 
employed under the Recording Britain scheme, 
but my impression was that they had achieved 
a higher standard of excellence since that time. 
As pure pieces of craftsmanship alone, most 
of the paintings are exemplary and rewarding 
to long scrutiny—which they will inevitably 
have to face in the London pubs. My feeling 
is that they will stand up well to the test. 
Many of the contributors have kept earnestly 
to the English tradition of line and wash, and 
in this tradition Randolph Schwabe is of 
course meticulous, accurate and charming. 
His buildings, though, tend to have a hygienic 
air of newness which is not always convincing. 
I preferred the work of Ruskin Spear, who has 
made particular strides, and who, without 
sacrificing solid draughtsmanship, has captured 
the authentic London atmosphere. Appro- 
priately low in tone his pictures are lit up by 
the glowing colours of a trolley-bus, a pillar- 
box, a hoarding, or the changing greens and 
reds of traffic lights. There were also extremely 
agreeable works by Charles Ginner, Vincent 
Lines, Ruper Shephard and others. 

Messrs. Barclay Perkins, Courage, Watney 
and Whitbread have, with the aid of the 
C.I.A.D., made a start. Brewers, and there 
must be scores in the country, take note. 
Perhaps future schemes could be extended to 
take in the painter in oils and the architectural 
sculptor. And what of Inn Signs—these have 
seldom been more than weak and unenter- 
prising since the nineteenth century ? 
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Notes on English Realism 


1. Hogarth and Fielding 


by F. D. Klingender 


HE MEANING OF REALISM HAS NEVER BEEN 
T mnore clearly explained than by the 

greatest of the English realists, the painter 
Hogarth and the writer Fielding. Hogarth 
and Fielding were friends and fought for the 
same artistic aims, each in his own proper 
medium. Their joint work was the culminating 
achievement of the cighteenth-century tradi- 
tion of realism. A few dates will define their 
place in that tradition. 

Hogarth, who was born in 1697, set up 
shop about 1720 as a painter of ‘‘ conversation 
pieces ’’ and engraver of book illustrations and 
occasional prints, but the first of his famous 
picture cycles, the Harlot’s Progress, did not 
appear until 1734. It was during that period 
that all the novels of Defoe were published 
(e.g., Robinson Crusoe in 1719, Moll Flanders in 
1722, Roxana in 1724), while Swift’s Gulliver 
was issued in 1726 and Gay’s Beggar’s Opera 
in 1728. 

Of these great works Robinson Crusoe, with 
its exaltation of the sturdily independent 
** middle station of life,’? defined the moral 
roots of English realism, while Defoe’s novels 
of low-life anticipated the themes of Hogarth’s 
Progresses. Gulliver, too, has left its trace in 
Hogarth’s early prints. But the work which 
had the most immediate effect on Hogarth 
was evidently the Beggar's Opera. In that 
immensely successful play, which broke all 
records when it was first performed, the vices 
and follies of high-life are satirised through, 
and therefore by implication equated with, 
those of low-life which are presented visually 
on the stage. Hogarth, always in search for 
new fields of artistic endeavour, now turned 
to what he called “‘ modern moral subjects ”” 
and conceived them in terms of dramatic 
picture cycles. He himself wrote: ‘‘I have 
endeavoured to treat my subjects as a dramatic 
writer; my picture is my stage, and men and 
women my players, who by means of certain 
actions and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb 
show.” 

In claiming that he was a ‘‘ comic history 
painter ’’ Hogarth sharply differentiated his 
art from the burlesque caricatura style of the 
Italians. What he meant by it is explained 
in the glowing tribute which Henry Fielding 
paid to his painter-friend in the preface to his 
first novel, Joseph Andrews (1742), where he 
explicitly identified his own aim with that of 
Hogarth: 

*“But to explain all this by another 
science . . . let us examine the works of a 
comic history painter, with those perfor- 
mances which the Italians call caricatura; 
where we shall find the true excellence of 
the former to consist in the exactest copying 
of nature; insomuch, that a judicious eye 
instantly rejects anything outré . . . where- 
as, in the caricatura, we allow all license. Its 
aim is to exhibit monsters, not men; and 
all distortions and exaggerations are within 
its proper province. 

““Now what caricatura is in painting, 
burlesque is in writing; and in the same 
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Hogarth: Portrait of 
the Artist, 1745. 
““The Line of 
Beauty and Grace ”’ 
is drawn on the 
palette in front of 
the canvas, which 
rests on volumes of 
Shakespeare, Swift 
and Milton. 


manner the comic writer 
correlate to each other . 
‘*He who would call the ingenious 
Hogarth a burlesque painter, would, in my 
opinion, do him very little honour; for sure 
it is much easier, much less the subject of 
admiration, to paint a man with a nose, or 
any other feature, of a preposterous size, or 
to expose him in some absurd or monstrous 
attitude, than to express the affections of 
men on canvas. It has been thought a vast 
commendation of a painter, to say his figures 
seem to breathe; but surely it is a much 
greater and nobler applause that they 

appear to think... . 

Like Fielding, Hogarth ‘‘ admired nature 
beyond the first productions of art . . . and 
saw delicacies in the life far surpassing the 
utmost efforts of imitation.” But nothing 
could be further from the truth than the 
charge of his enemies, the ‘‘ connoisseurs,”’ 
that he despised the great masters of the past. 
On the contrary, no English artist was more 
deeply versed in the art of the past or had a 
clearer grasp of the aesthetic principles of the 
ancients. He even embodied his thoughts in 
a book, The Analysis of Beauty, which had a 
great influence on Lessing and Goethe, and 
which according to Bozanquet represents 
the ancient Greek principle of unity in variety 
“on its highest level.” 

Hogarth was not, however, an abstract 
formalist. In his view beauty, as embodied 
in the human figure, results from a struggle 
of opposites. A man whose work consists in 
carrying heavy loads will develop the herculean 
build of a market porter. ‘‘ Charon,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ must have had the powerful chest 
and arms and the under-developed legs of a 
London waterman.’? On the other hand, a 
runner will seek to reduce his weight while 
developing the muscles of his legs. Both the 


and painter 


carrier of heavy weights and the runner 
deviate in opposite directions from the beauti- 
ful man whose physique results not from the 
excessive use of any one part of his body, but 
from the normal exercise of all his functions. 

The place of the ‘“‘ comic,” and therefore 
of Hogarth’s art, within such a theory of the 
beautiful is thus clearly defined: ‘‘ comic ”’ 
characters, 1.e., ordinary human beings en- 
countered in real life, differ more or less from 
the beautiful norm according to their occupa- 
tions and personal idiosyncrasies. It is the 
artist’s task to discover the characteristic devia- 
tion in each case, and if the beautiful can be 
symbolised by a serpentine line, then these 
various characteristic deviations can similarly 
be symbolised by significantly distorted curves, 
as Hogarth shows in the diagram which 
accompanies his print of the Country Dance in 
the second plate of the Analysis (see illustration) 

Thus Hogarth’s theory of form is completely 
adequate to the content of his art. The secret 
of his greatness is again fully explained by 
Fielding, this time in the exquisite discoursive 
essays which introduce the successive books of 
Tom Jones (1749). In those prefaced to the 
ninth and thirteenth books, Fielding lists the 
four qualifications required by all who would 
venture into the field of realism. The first of 
these qualifications he calls genius or ‘‘ those 
powers of the mind which are capable of 
penetrating into all things within our’ reach 
of knowledge, and to distinguish their essen- 
tial differences.”’ 

But genius is of little avail without the 
second qualification, learning. For ‘‘ Tools are 
of no service to a workman when they are 
not sharpened by art, or when he wants rules 
to direct him in his work, or has no matter to 
work upon. All these uses are supplied by 
learning; for nature can only furnish us with 
capacity, or, as I have chosen to illustrate it, 


with the tools of our profession: learning must 
fit them for use, must direct them in it, and, 
lastly, must contribute part at least of the 
materials.” 

Not all the learning in the world, however, 
can make up for a lack of the third qualifica- 
tion, experience, that practical wisdom that can 
only be gained by conversation ‘‘ with all 
ranks and conditions of men.’ The artist’s 
conversation ‘‘ must be universal . . . for the 
knowledge of what is called high life will not 
instruct him in low; nor, e converso, will his 
being acquainted with the inferior part of 
mankind teach him the manners of the 
superior; and though it may be thought that the 
knowledge of either may sufficiently enable him to 
describe at least that in which he has been conversant, 
yet he will even here fall greatly short of perfection : 
Jor the follies of either rank do in reality illustrate 
each other. . . . Besides, to say the truth, the 
manners of our historian will be improved by 
both these conversations: for in the one he 
will easily find examples of plainness, honesty, 
and sincerity; in the other, of refinement, 
elegance, and a liberality of spirit... .” 

The last of the qualities which Fielding 
demands of the realist is humanity, that depth 
of feeling that enables the artist to make his 
fellow men laugh or weep because he himself 
has laughed or wept before them. 

Such were the foundations of the humanist 
realism of Hogarth and of Fielding. It reflects 
the rich vitality of English life at a time when 
the greatest minds of all nations looked to 
Britain as the bulwark of human dignity and 
freedom. 


And Trumpets, too 


DRUMS UNDER THE WINDOWS by Sean O’Casey. 


Macmillan, 15s. 


Reviewed by John Edgell 


out their lives by the months and years, 
but the poet in Sean O’Casey does not 
reckon the vital stuff against the narrow edge 
of the calendar. To the creative mind enough 
may happen in a day or a week to fill out the 
allotted pages, and one has the same feeling 
in reading these volumes as when picking 
flowers in a meadow, of the inexhaustible 
wealth that remains. But time asserts itself 
in the social however the personal may 
repudiate it, and the Dublin which Mr 
O’Casey so wonderfully evokes in Drums Under 
the Windows is a city destined to give a new 
meaning to an ancient ceremony, for we can 
never think of Easter now without bringing to 
mind the Easter Rising of 1916. 
The years before the Rising were marked 
by a growing tension, as the forces of the 
national and social struggles grew in aware- 
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ness and cohesion. Young Sean Casside was 
in all this activity to the limit, and beyond, 
of his strength—Gaelic League, Larkin’s 
Union, the Citizen Army. Stubborn material 
he found it, and the human instruments who 
were to be means of restoring Cathleen ni 
Houlihan to her ancient glory were not all such 
men as a poet would have imagined them to 
be. Sycophants, careerists, dreamers, cranks 
must all be mixed up with the genuine leaders 
in a broad, spontaneous movement and Mr. 
O’Casey sketches many a sardonic portrait 
which cuts to the quick. He has no taste for 
idealisations, and sets no man on a pedestal, 
so that the words in which he honours the 
true men and brave whose deaths brought 
hope again to Ireland are poignant as no 
fulsome tribute could be. 

So far as this book is history, it will be for 
the historians to do the sifting and the cross- 
checking and to put everything in due order 
and perspective. History must be written, but 
it is no less important to know what history 
was like when it was lived, and for this we are 
absolutely dependent on the individual who 
has the gift to communicate with us, with all 
his idiosyncracies. It may be that Mr. O’Casey 
does not judge events as Sean Casside did, 
and that has its own importance. But to 
communicate the movement of life as he does 
is given to few. 

The narrative is necessarily more complex 
here than in the earlier volumes, with the 
personal and family relationships involved 
with the social activities that are becoming 
increasingly absorbing. There is sometimes a 
blurring of the edges where the limits of the 
outer and the inner life overlap, and sometimes 
the story takes a sheer leap into fantasy, as in 
House of the Dead, which like poetry conveys 
much in meaning which could not be written 
out in logical prose. 

The verbal acrobatics, the punning with 
telescoped words which some critics have attri- 
buted to the influence of James Joyce though 
the technique has a long and respectable 
ancestry, is sometimes wonderfully illuminat- 
ing, sometimes merely irritating. One is dis- 
appointed that such a masterly writer should 
not better judge where and when this rather 
facile device can be used to enhance an effect 
and when it jars horribly against the emotional 
tone of a passage. 

O’Casey’s spiritual kinship with Gorki, 
which must have struck all readers of the 
earlier books, is brought out more profoundly 
in this new volume; so, too, is their distinctive 
individuality as artists. Both might say, as 
Gorki does: “‘ I am a lover of humanity and 
I have no desire to make anyone miserable, 
but one must not be sentimental nor hide the 
grim truth with the motley words of beautiful 
lies. Let us face life as it is! All that is good 
and human in cur hearts and brains needs 
renewing.” Both show the grim truth of life 
in the ‘‘ lower depths ”’ and each in his own 
way reveals the essential spark still glowing in 
hearts that on all rational counts should long 
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ago have been stone-cold. In this book of 
many episodes that remain in the memory, 
there is one that stands out as perhaps the 
epitome of O’Casey’s vision, with its warmth 
of charity and unhesitant realism. It is the 
scene with Mild Millie, the chronic drunkard, 


and her dance in the rain, ever and anon A Saga of Vietory— 


sending a venomous spit as high as she could 


towards the British arms carved over the and then what? 


coach-builder’s gates. . . . and the one-eyed 


driver loitering to feed his lustful gaze on her = ptary FOR TIMOTHY. Crown Film Unit 
fine lees, while his cargo of poor furniture is 
likely to dissolve in the drizzle. Reviewed by George Pitman 

It is the comic spirit of the artist which 
time and again saves the common incidents 
of slum-life from being unbearably pathetic 
or sentimental. It is not the comedy of 
acquiescence, of course, but of the counter- 
irritant, the necessary sanity preserver, the 
bitten lip to stop one howling. 


ITTING NEXT TO ME AT THE PREVIEW OF 
Humphrey Jennings’ Diary for Timothy was 
a man from North Carolina; a nice man, 
too, with no Old Southern Gentleman 
nonsense about him. And when it was all 
over he ventured the opinion, mildly but 
firmly, that the great moment of the film was 


_ ‘The gods of poverty hurled down ever more the Engine-driver’s Wink. Which was not so 
injuries and insults on Sean Casside as, in fay short of the mark. at that 
; : 


growing self-realisation, he struggled towards But a word or two of exposition is called 

the dignity of manhood. It seems as if the fo, before we can get down to that Wink 

frail body must succumb under the intolerable What Jennings has done in this picture is 
> 


strain, but then there is an infusion of vigour — rt. to present a mounting and swelling saga 
and he strides or stumbles on, taking up fresh o¢ victory—controlled and restrained but 
wae TOUS pr ne i ie intensely. masculine and vigorous in every sequence— 
ondering as to what could sustain a man in : 
such conditions, I came across a reflection of eo Aenea 
Thomas Holcroft’s, the poor stable-boy who ieetlech: to be done if another post-1918 is to 
grew to be a playwright (and a democrat, too, je avoided 
when it was near treason to be so), which ‘Mheastructuresoh the. Ginine ingenious. A 
perhaps gives us a clue to the mystery: baby boy (the Timothy of the title) is born 
““It would seem that men have at all precisely on the fifth anniversary of the out- 
times had the good sense to contrast their break of war. A real live baby too—and a 
melancholy and often disgusting institutions, | charmer—with a real Mum and a Dad in 
with others of an opposite tendency, that the Army. All absolute actuality. And for 
seldom fail in the very nature of them to young Timothy the picture tracks back and 
revive the sickening heart and giveit anima- _ forth, giving a cinema eye view of the world 
tion and delight.” which he has entered, and extracting some 
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shape and significance from the tangled web 
of war and the hereafter. 

From that bald outline it might perhaps be 
supposed that the picture itself is mainly a 
smart cutting room job, sewing up a selection 
of the most dramatic newsreel battle shots 
and having plenty of artillery and shell bursts 
on the sound track. But that would be to 
reckon without Jennings; having hit ona highly 
ingenious shape for the film he shows even 
greater ingenuity in the treatment. In short, 
he has constructed a war film—a powerful 
and moving saga of victory, as I said before 
—from which the war as such is excluded. 
Pictorially excluded, that is to say. Military 
operations are throughout off-screen. 

If anyone feels that, on the face of it, this 
sounds like Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark, I advise them to wait until they 
sec the picture. I think that the heightening 
of dramatic effect is immense. And for this 
there are pretty obvious reasons. 

Actually it is misleading, of course, to say 
that this is a war film which excludes the war 
as such. It would be more correct to say that 
this is a war film which deals with the rear 
and not the front—but since in modern total 
war the two are so intertwined the flavour of 
the front is never absent though never physi- 
cally depicted. Indeed, there is a lot more 
than a flavour of the front about this Diary : 
the sound track sees to that, by the simple 
device of appropriate extracts from news 
broadcasts, woven into the Commentary. 

This device is the real winner, the drama- 
heightener; this triumphantly marries front 
and rear without so much as a puff of gun- 
smoke or a slit trench to be seen. Particularly 
does it drive home the sense of embattled 
unity against the enemy of Man by its use 
of the sonorous series of Soviet communiques 
on the great White Russian and Polish break- 
through. Warsaw is free! The B.B.C. 
announcer is reading Stalin’s Order of the 
Day—and the L.M.S. fast freight driver pulls 
his regulator handle right over... the 
signal’s down, the track clear. 

That smashing symbolic second is a high- 
spot, and it brings us back to that little 
matter of the Engine-driver’s Wink. For the 
driver, as you may guess, is the same, an ace 
of the Camden yards whom Jennings was 
lucky enough to collect, a superlative, stolid 
and saturnine London working-class character. 
And he has a Wink; not the conventional, sly 
eyelid-flicker but an all-embracing, subtle and 
profound gesture; a Wink that means more 
the more you think about it. Yes, I think the 
man from North Carolina was right... 

I have little space to expatiate on the 
rhythmic build-up of the picture, its evoca- 
tion of the victory year atmosphere, its shots 
of the bitter winter of 1944-5 in city and 
countryside, of the second Battle of Britain 
against Vl and V2, of the rehabilitation of 
the wounded, of Welsh mine and Fen farm, 
of the continuation of cultural life. 

Nor can I do more than mention the 
Commentary by E. M. Forster, though this 
alone is a triumph. Plain, pungent, it broadly 
points the inescapable social moral, with the 
mastery of phrase that one would expect from 
our greatest living prose writer. 

All in all, here is a picture that is an 
impressive addition to the top-scorers of the 
Crown Film Unit. Is it likely to prove a 


winner with the cognoscenti but caviare to the 
general? I don’t think so. But I do know 
that the unconscionable delay already im- 
posed on its release looks as if somebody in 
the upper woodwork wanted to turn it into 
a period piece. 


Sentiment and Faree 


THE SEVENTH VEIL (Ortus Films : 
Directed by Compton Bennett). 


ROAD TO UTOPIA (Paramount ; Directed 
by Hal Walter). 


GOD IS MY CO-PILOT (Warner Bros. : 
directed by Robert Florey). 


Reviewed by Julian Symons 


HE THEME OF The Seventh Veil 1s Nor 

promising.- A beautiful girl, a famous 

concert pianist, tries to commit suicide 
because she thinks that her hands have been 
so badly injured in a car accident that she 
will never play again. She refuses to believe 
that her hands have not been permanently 
damaged, and a psychoanalyst who is treating 
her discovers that she has a fixation about her 
hands. When she was a child her school- 
mistress caned her on the hands on the day 
before a music examination; later on her 
guardian beat at her hands with a stick when 
she threatened to leave him. . . . 

No, it is not a promising theme, and it is 
worked out with some sentimentality. And 
yet in spite of the sentimentality, and in spite 
of a tendency of the camera to linger, there is 
much to admire in this film. The sympathetic 
rendering of the musical episodes, the fine 
shots of interiors and of Ann Todd’s leap from 
the bridge in her suicide attempt—and above 
all the seriousness with which the theme is 
treated—these are wholly admirable. It is this 
seriousness which finally emerges and which 
one remembers, a seriousness which means 
that the unconvincing story is worked out 
with a subtlety, an adult intelligence, and a 
care for detail, which characterises the best 
British films to-day. 

The circumstances of ‘the film force James 
Mason to be rather unhappily melodramatic 
in the part of the morose and crippled guar- 
dian, and Albert Lieven is unconvincing in a 
ludicrous role as a rich society painter who 
does a portrait of the heroine (credit to Frank 
Salisbury) and falls in love with her. Hugh 
McDermott as another lover (a dance band 
leader !) is suavely competent, and Ann Todd 
looks very beautiful, and even appears to be 
playing some of her musical pieces. 

The Seventh Veil is the kind of film which is 
done much more successfully in Britain than 
in Hollywood. A Hollywood version of it 
could not fail to be more sentimental, more 
sensational, and altogether more of a tear- 
jerker. Road to Utopia, on the other hand, is 
the type of wise-cracking crazy comedy which 
is made superbly well by Hollywood. America 
is rich in comedians who have developed their 
talent through commercial radio—Bob Hope, 
Danny Kaye, Jack Benny, Red Skelton and 
some others. The technique they have 
developed through radio is one of tremendously 
speedy verbal play; when crazy comedy is 
added to it, there can be no doubt that the 
result is a compound which is much better 
suited to the film than the leisurely playing 
of our own music-hall artists, who are almost 
all complete failures on the screen. 

Road to Utopia is an excellent example of 
this kind of American comedy. The story, 
which is about the search by Bob Hope and 
Bing Crosby for an Alaskan gold mine, is 
simply a vehicle for the wisecracks. There are 
some wonderfully funny scenes, in particular 
one on a mountain, and another when Dorothy 


Lamour is making love to Hope and the 
passion generated makes the snow on which 
he is sitting begin to sizzle. There are two or 
three good songs, in particular one by Dorothy 
Lamour about her beautiful personality. 
There are a lot of good cracks. And finally 
there is the combination of Hope and Crosby, 
one of the few teams in films who really do 
succeed in putting over an impression of un- 
failing good humour and friendliness. Unless 
your brow is very high, or perhaps especially 
if it is, you will enjoy this film. 

God is My Co-Pilot is one of the worst films, 
technically and in use of material, that I have 
seen this year. There is a good story to be 
told about the American Volunteer Group in 
China, but it is not told here. This film tells 
instead about the way in which Colonel 
Robert L. Scott (who flew with the A.V.G.s) 
finds God through some handsome bombing 
of the Japanese. Alan Hale contributes a 
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richly and unintentionally comic part as Big 
Mike, a missionary with whom Scott has 
talks about God and the ethics of bombing 
every second reel. The nicest character in the 
film is Tokyo Joe, the ace Japanese pilot, who 
went to school in America and says “‘ Ha ha, 
damn Yanks. Come up and fight, Yank 
swine. Banzai!’ I left when Tokyo Joe got 
shot down by Dennis Morgan (Colonel Scott), 
but here is the end of the film from the blurb: 
“* Now comes the greatest blow Scott has ever 
had to face. He is grounded when everything 
is ready for an all-out assault on the Japanese, 
. . . Is this to be the end of all his striving ? 
He murmurs a prayer. Again he receives his 
answer. As the planes are roaring from the 
field, Chennault takes Scott’s arm and points 
to a brand new P-40 Warhawk. It is his, the 
plane with which he is to lead his group in 
battle.” The moral is clear: God’s at the 
joystick—all’s right with the world. 
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Man, Fate and 
Laughter 


NEW. (The Old Vic Company.) 


Oedipus 
Rex by Sophocles, and The Critic by R. B. 


Sheridan. 
SADLER’S WELLS. The Forrigan Reel by 
James Bridie. 


Reviewed by Evic Crozier 


RISTOTLE WROTE: ‘‘ POETRY IS SOMETHING 

more philosphic and of graver import 

than history, since its statements are of 
the nature of universals, whereas those of 
history are singulars.’’. Between ancient Greece 
and modern England there yawn immense 
gulfs of human history, but twenty-four cen- 
turies after its writing, the Oedipus of Sophocles 
must still arouse universal pity and fear in a 
civilisation that faces the widening gap 
between its own intellectual capacity and 
desire for good, and the passions that speed 
its drift towards ruin. Modern man is tor- 
mented between his apprehension of what is 
morally right, and the inevitable use of evil 
as a means of temporary self-preservation: 
between the Christian doctrine of individual 
responsibility for sin, and the materialism that 
sets him to massacre, burn and starve his 
contemporaries from fear or self-interest. 

In such days the mind turns, sickened by 
the prospect that Reason offers, to those 
masterpieces of religion and art where uni- 
versal truths are crystallised, and where the 
essential nature of man is shown, stripped bare, 
at the moment of his moral crisis. 
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‘* Tragedy,” said Yeats, ‘‘ must always be a 
drowning and breaking of the dykes tha) 
separate man from man... but it is upon 
these dykes comedy keeps house.”’ We learn 
from tragedy the common elements of 
humanity that bind us to all other men. We 
identify ourselves with the hopes, ambitions 
and fears of the protagonist, and are purged 
by the rightness of his catastrophe, and the 
sufferings that he brings upon himself by a 
fault of character. 

What a miracle of economy this tragedy of 
Oedipus is! It is constructed, like a massive 
and simple piece of architecture, in six 
dramatic scenes, each employing only three 
characters, and six choral interludes. At the 
opening, Oedipus is seen at the crest of his 
power as King of Thebes, youthful, proud, 
still boastful of the skill that defeated the 
Sphinx and won his throne for him. The 
Thebans have collected around his palace to 
know what sacrifice will rid them of the 
plague that is destroying their city. A message 
from the Delphic oracle bids them purge 
themselves of a criminal in their midst—the 
unknown murderer of the late king. Oedipus 
promises to lead them in the task, and has 
the blind prophet, Tiresias, brought to him. 
Tiresias will not speak, till the king’s threats 
goad him to round on his questioner, and 
accuse Oedipus himself of being the criminal, 
with the tremendous denunciation: ‘‘ No one 
of living men shall be crushed as you shall be 
crushed. . . . You shall go forth feeling the 
¢ ound before you with a stick.”” We know to 
wnat Oedipus must come: how his fall shall 
be brought about is revealed in the following 
three scenes, each compelling him a step 
nearer to the horror that lies beneath his out- 
ward fame, and to the ultimate degradation 
of his self-blinding and banishment. 

The Chorus have witnessed each stage in 
the catastrophe of their hero: their comment is 
made in a brief final chorus: 

Make way for Oedipus. All people said 

‘ That is a fortunate man.’ 

And now what storms are beating on his head? 

Call no man fortunate that is not dead. 

The dead are free from pain. 

The language of the W. B. Yeats’ transla- 
tion is oddly flat in parts—even in the choruses 
he seems deliberately to restrain his natural 
power—and my impression is that he was 
seeking for a kind of speech that should be 
simple, easy to speak, and deriving in its 
essentials from Irish country-talk: 

“* LEADER OF CHorus: I think he is the 
very herd you sent for but now. Jocasta 
can tell you better than I. 

or 

Oerprpus: That is my origin, nothing can 
change it, so why should I renounce this 
search into my birth?” 

Nothing could be plainer in vocabulary, 
but the variety of colour and rhythm that 
mark good stage-language is missing: simpli- 
city has slipped into drabness, an uncommon 
fault in Yeats’ writing. 

Oedipus is a major event in recent theatrical 
history. It is a splendid achievement of the 
Old Vic Company to give us this performance 
so soon after their remarkable production of 
Henry IV, and I hope that other Greek dramas 
will be included in future seasons. The pro- 
duction is conceived on the large scale, with 
a finely imaginative setting by Mr. John 
Piper, costumes by Mlle. Marie-Heléne Dasté, 
and with M. Michel St. Denis as producer, 
making a most welcome return to the London 
stage after six years of absence. 

The treatment of the chorus is an awkward 
problem on the modern proscenium stage: in 
this production, the fifteen Theban elders are 
formalised by identical costumes, wigs, beards, 
and staffs, and are made to perform sometimes 


in unison or in groups, sometimes as indivi- 
duals. The idea is only partially successful. 
M. St. Denis could have been bolder with 
some of his groupings, and his decision to 
have the choruses spoken to music (specially 
composed by Mr. Anthony Hopkins) has led 
to serious inaudibility—a meaningless, per- 
cussive roar and hum for male voices and 
orchestra, that occasionally skirts the narrow 
border between gravity and absurdity. But 
the producer cannot be blamed for a bold 
attempt at solving an almost insoluble 
problem, and apart from this, the drama is 
admirably handled. 

My. Laurence Olivier captured the imagina- 
tion at once by the splendour of his appearance. 
His Oedipus was a magnificent figure of a 
man, confident, vital, coupling the freshness 
of youth with the dignity of his kingship, 
standing secure among the desolation of his 
plague-ridden city, and looking squarely at 
disaster. We felt instinctively that his looks 
interpreted an uncommon will and intelli- 
gence--though the swiftness to revenge, and 
the arrogance of heroic pride might have been 
more clearly stressed, as levers to his own fall. 
Few other actors could equal the skill with 
which Mr. Olivier follows the tortuous path 
from rage with the prophet Tiresias to a grim 
masculine probing into the facts of his doom, 
through physical revulsion and despair, as 
curiosity grows to certain knowledge of his 
own sin. This actor’s voice occasionally forces 
emotion into too narrow a channel, and lacks 
the widest range for expressing deep feeling— 
but this may have been exaggerated by the 
considerable strain of launching three new 
major productions in as many weeks. 

Mr. Ralph Richardson gave a strange, 
impressive performance as ‘Tiresias, com- 
pounded from the qualities of his physique 
and the limitations of his voice—a tall, im- 
posing, still creature, who would have been 
an outstanding leader, had blindness not 
chained him to meditation. A giant with 
empty eyes, doomed to follow a boy guide. 
Mr. Miles Malleson was brilliant as the First 
Messenger, and heightened the terror of his 
news by the agreeable, practical simplicity of 
his countryman’s nature. 

The Critic. No play can follow the successful 
performance of Oedipus, but where Mr. Olivier 
went, most of us were only too happy to 
attend him, if only for the pleasure of seeing 
his transformation from Thebes to Drury Lane, 
where he bobbed up as a Gillray beau, with 
a shrewd enquiring little blob of a nose, the 
naive enthusiasm and unsnubbableness of a 
theatrical hanger-on, and a pair of fine white 
wrist-bands to show off the incessant fluttering 
of his well-kept hands. Miss Joyce Redman 
was inordinately funny as a female Sancho 

_ Panza to Miss Nicolette Bernard’s Tilburina: 
Mr. Ralph Richardson fascinated us by the 
depth at which he thought his way through a 
silent part, like a swimmer stubbornly pro- 
gressing under water: and the naval battle 
which literally caught Mr. Olivier up into its 
midst was a riotous occasion for all concerned. 
Mr. Miles Malleson produced: Miss Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch provided a pleasant eighteenth- 
century interior, and other decorations in the 
best tuppence-coloured tradition. 

The Forrigan Reel was announced as a Scots 
ballad-opera. Played at a small theatre, with 
a few scraps of scenery and dress, it might 
have entertained by the nonchalance of its 
action, and the spirit of its performance—but 
at the Wells, its eleven actors were hopelessly 
encumbered by quantities of lurid scenery, 
over-elaborate costumes, and the cavernous 
boom and echo of a theatre a dozen times 
too large for their purpose. Matters were not 
improved by the unnecessary length and 
irrelevance of some of the scenes. 
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Reviewed by Syloia Townsend Warner 


ONSTANTIN STANYUKOVITCGH (NOW FOR 
K the first time appearing in an English 

translation) was an officer in the Russian 
Navy during the second half of the last 
century, and the stories in Man Overboard are 
all about sailors. A midshipman faces his first 
storm, an old salt is set to act as nurse to a 
little boy, a mongrel is adopted by the lower 
deck and brings about the downfall of a bad 
officer. It is clear that Konstantin Stanyuko- 
vitch himself must have been a good officer: 
paternally fond of his men, observant, shrewd 
in a simple way—and on land perhaps rather 
a bore with his anecdotes of life at sea. But 
because these stories are simple is no reason 
to dismiss them as untrue. Ocean—‘“‘the infinite 
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Mr. Duncan Macrae, of the Glasgow 
Citizen’s Theatre, who was making his first 
London appearance in these unfortunate 
circumstances, is a comedian of remarkable 
parts—long-boned, loose-jointed, with a serious 
look, strong features that are infinitely mobile, 
a pleasant voice, and a talent for step-dancing. 
Every moment of his performance as a 
grotesque country-lad reminded one of those 
bustling, energetic figures from the Callot 
engravings of the Commedia dell’Arte—but 
he also has the underlying pathos of all good 
comedians. I hear that Mr. Macrae has now 
returned to Glasgow: it will be our loss if he 
is not tempted South again in a more favour- 
able enterprise. 
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expanse of water, of lightly rolling, mysteriously 
booming waves ’’—is a simplifying influence, and 
in the manly domesticity of a warship 
characters are subjected to the close tutorshir 
of public opinion, which likes roses to be red 
and violets blue and old salts to be salty, and 
quite unaffectedly holds to the notion that 
Tom Bowling (Whose form was of the manliest 
beauty, Whose heart was true and soft) was a very 
proper kind of sailor. 

A western Stanyukovitch might have been 
a monster of standardised falsification; but 
though I do not think I shall often find myself 
re-reading Man Overboard 1 know that when- 
ever I do I shall find myself realising with 
pleasure that simplification is not the same as 
standardisation, and that Stanyukovitch has 
the virtues one expresses in the word sea- 
worthy and, in addition, the rarer quality of 
being on good terms with his material. 

This quality of a writer’s response to his 
material is a difficult point of criticism to 
establish, but as apparent to the reader as 
leaven in bread to the eater. It is notably 
present in Elizabeth Bowen’s The Demon Lover. 
Written during the course of the War, these 
short stories stem from the state of mind we 
sum up when we say ‘‘ The War has made 
everything different.” This difference, which 
everyone feels, is not merely a difference in 
bricks and mortar, regimented lives, tubular 
stockings and sudden death. It is the difference 
in the way we apprehend these differences, a 
change in the mind’s atmosphere, acold draught 
blowing through the rents and cracks of our 
partially demolished living. And whether one 
walks through a London Square, or pins up 
holly in a strange house, or dresses to meet a 
lover, or inherits a clock, the draught blows 
through the doing and at once enhances and 
invalidates reality, subjecting us to the alter- 
nate hallucinations of a hot and a cold fever. 
This is magnificent material: novel, stimula- 
ting, subtle and yet universally apprehended, 
that is to say,common: but in the wrong hands, 
unmanageable as gossamer. In The Demon 
Lover it has come into the right hands. 
Three of these stories at least, the title story 
and the first and last in the book, are perfect 
examples of how a writer can work, so tospeak, 
in collaboration with his material. These 
stories all deal with London and though the 
cold wartime draught playing through the 
provinces is conveyed with almost equal sensi- 
bility in some of the other stories in the book 
(the ludicrous provincial eeriness of The Cheery 
Soul is most skilfully done) I have an impression 
that Elizabeth Bowen’s prime inspiration 
comes from the Spirit that haunts the last 
year’s bowers of Bloomsbury and Regents 
Park. 

Reading the first pages of The Leaning Tower 
I hoped to find the same happy relation 
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| 
between writer and material. But the hope — 
died; overlaid, perhaps, by the technical | 
competence with which Katherine Anne | 
Porter ‘‘ handles”? her subject matter of | 


Southern Whites and Southern Blacks, family 
circles, family cemeteries, and dynastic ances- 
tresses (the commandment to honour thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may be 
long in the land is, I begin to think, too 
devoutly observed by American writers just 
now). In The Demon Lover one has the sense 
that the writer has a certain deference towards 
her material. In The Leaning Tower Katherine 
Anne Porter has no such _ old-fashioned 
courtesies, she knows what she wants and she 
gets it. Where her material is less obliging, 
as in the later stories, one can feel a juster 
appreciation for her technique, which certainly 
gets the cream out of the milk, and is powerful 
and smooth-running. But so is the milk 
separator. And even in the most thoughtful 
story in the book, The Downward Path to 
Wisdom, the process seems to be constructive 
rather than creative, and the thing constructed 
develops a sort of bakelite smoothness, gloss, 
adequacy—everything in fact, one can ask 
of bakelite. I notice¥in the blurb on the 
jacket that ‘‘ an American critic has recently 
bracketed Katherine Anne Porter with Ernest 
Hemingway.”’ Personally, I would be sorry 
to do this. In spite of her terrible competence 
a personal talent and distinction manage to 
emerge at whiles, and there are passages 
where the style is fine as silk. But for the most 
part she compels me to admit that in the 
manner of writing this bracket is justified, for 
the same effect of dewy arrogance is common 
to them both. 


6 


While Elizabeth Bowen collaborates with . 


her material and Katherine Anne Porter 


handles hers, Rhys Davies might be described ~ 


as debauching his. The energy of invention 


shown in his Selected Stories makes him seem a 


sort of Don Juan, prodigal, compelling, and 
obtuse. He invents themes of an arbitrary 
improbability, and festoons them with a 
vehement style and riotous realism. And while 
it is almost impossible to surmise what he is 
really after, every page makes it clear that he 
is passionately in pursuit of it. His joy, in 
fact, is in the chase. This makes him ex- 
tremely exhilarating to read, and almost 
impossible to review. One is driven back into 
trying to match his extravagances, and if I 
say of him that he is a peasant Barbey 
d’Aurévilly, the raving statement must be 
taken as an acknowledgment of his uncon- 
trolled individuality. But I have used the 
word obtuse. It is forced upon me by one story 
in this selection: The Journey. Here Rhys 
Davies writes not as a libertine, but as a lover. 
In its economy, its submissiveness to the 
material, above all, in its conclusion, it is the 
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most moving and impressive story in the book. 
But having applied the test of response to 
material to four collections of short stories, 
the last on my list shows that when one comes 
to a genius, no measuring stick, no assay, has 
any jurisdiction. ‘‘The Devil knows what the 
world is coming to . . . neither sausages nor bread, 
but people being thrown into sacks.” ‘* Take a 
watch, open it and look at what goes on inside! 
What tomfoolery, is it not?’’? The Devil knows 
how Gogol approaches his material—back- 
wards, blindfold, upside-down and on all- 
fours. Does he even approach it at all? It 
seems more probable that he is there already, 
and just breaks out like lightning. Meanwhile, 
this collection of his short stories is translated 
into very lifelike and natural English by Roza 
Portovna, has some spirited illustrations by 
Robert Turner, and is prefaced by a useful if 
rather solemn essay by Janko Lavrin. 


Three Tries and 
a Chuckle 


DAYS AND NIGHTS by Konstantin 
Simonov. Hutchinson International Authors, 
10s. 6d. 


SIX OF THEM by Alfred Neumann. 
Hutchinson International Authors, 10s. 6d. 


SONG OF THE CITY by Peter Abrahams. 
Dorothy Crisp, 8s. 6d. 


THE CROSS PURPOSES. A Coloured 
Novelette by Betty Swanwick. Editions Poetry, 
London, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Saul Gottlieb 


the historic events of the past decade does 
not rest only in the events themselves but 
in their effects upon the total life of individuals 
too. And the individual’s total life encom- 
passes all the conflicts and resolutions between 
physical and mental activity. The first three 
of these books are concerned, in varying 
degree, with the material of these years. That 
a Russian, an exiled German and a South 
African Negro find the most outstanding effect 
of recent history to be the establishment of an 
affirmative and constructive outlook as well 
as a militant anti-fascism, is extremely impor- 
tant. That none of them so handle this 
material as to make it into a work of art, 
perhaps concerns us more here. 
Simonov tells the saga of the battle of 
Stalingrad through the experiences of Captain 
Saburovy, a battalion commander in the Red 
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Army, whose first reflection on reaching the 


besieged city is ‘‘ To think where they have 
driven us’, and who has never conceded the 
possibility that there would be no “‘ going 
back”. This is the extent to which his 
character is delineated throughout Days and 
Nights. Hé is a good fellow, quiet, methodical, 
dour, and inwardly possessed with inspiring 
determination to drive the enemy from his 
native land. The same can be said of all the 
other characters in this novel, including 
Saburov’s regimental commander, a rigid and 
unimaginative type who Simonov uses to take 
a poke at what he feels to be Soviet Blimpery. 
‘They are all simple people, we are assured, 
from private to general, and the war is making 
them, we are informed, into splendid people 
who will lose none of their simplicity. 

The conflict in this book is external—the 
obvious one between the Wehrmacht and the 
Red Army. Now it may be that good Soviet 
citizens have reached a point where they are 
rarely bothered by internal conflicts, but it 


remains that man is not a simple animal and 
that love is not as simple an emotion as 
Simonov would have us believe with the rather 
idyllic love-affair of Saburov and Anya, a 
Red Army nurse. Therein lies the cause of 
the failure of Days and Nights : over-simplifica- 
tion. It is a violent book about one of the 
most violent episodes of the War, yet there is 
hardly any attempt to probe the relationship 
of the violence to the total lives of the partici- 
pants. The result is little more than reportage. 
It is an exciting and readable reportage, and 
will probably be enjoyed by a wide audience. 
One cannot help remarking, nevertheless, that 
the job of a serious novelist is more than 
merely to pander to the average curiosity. 

Six of Them, a much better book, has been 
critically acclaimed in this country and 
abroad. After the German defeat at Stalingrad 
in the spring of 1943, several students at 
Munich University issued an illegal leaflet 
calling upon the student body to take the lead 
in the fight against the Nazi Party for a “‘ free 
and rejuvenated faith in freedom and honour.” 
With this historic fact as a basis, Alfred 
Neumann has constructed a tight tale which 
explores the entire histories of the four students, 
the professor and his wife who presumably 
wrote and distributed the leaflet. 

Starting with the arrest of five of them on 
the same night the leaflet is handed out, 
Neumann weaves their various life-stories 
through the incidents leading up to the trial 
for high treason by the Nazi ‘‘ People’s 
Court.”’ After solidly illuminating the reasons 
for each character’s rebellion, employing a 
series of elaborate sociological-psychoanalytical 
flashbacks, he then presents a consummate 
exposition and condemnation of fascism in the 
testimonies of the accused at the trial, and 
also with the rather unnecessary minute case- 
histories of the Nazi judges. 

Suspense is the constructional keynote of Six 
of Them, and may very well be the stumbling- 
block which keeps it from becoming the great 
novel that the jacket-blurb says it is. Most 
of the suspense-devices are forced, and such 
melodramatic trickery seems to restrict the 
poetic flow of theme and content. It isn’t 
difficult to imagine what the author’s charts 
looked like as he developed the book. And a’ 
little thought immediately shows up the faulty 
plotting. Thus the use of a conventional form 
in the handling of unconventional and ex- 
plosive subject-matter keeps this book from 
reaching the heights of its intention. The 
writing, it should be mentioned, is superb, 
and its effect is not cancelled by the structural 
shortcomings. 

A lesser talent is Peter Abrahams’, whose 
second novelis written stiltedly, organised con- 
fusedly, and badly conceived. Song of the City 
is a kaleidoscopic political Cook’s Tour of 
South Africa at the beginning of the War. 
Elements of South African society—country 
and city Negroes, agricultural and political 
Boers, cynical, sober and Communist English- 
men, a crusading Jewish professor and his 
adolescently rebellious daughter—are por- 
trayed in the eruptive and chaotic time when 
the Union of South Africa was deciding 
whether or not to declare war against the Axis. 

The protagonist is a young illiterate Negro 
who comes to Johannesburg from the interior, 
for no recognisable reason, learns about life in 
the civilised world, becomes disgusted with it 
after several severe beatings, returns to his 
native village and finally decides to go back 
to the city, with a vague awareness that he 
must fight for liberty. The motivations of 
most of the other characters are even less 
specific. There are many incidents, but what 
it all adds up to is less than art. 

Nothing is clearly defined in the panorama. 
Whatever statement Abrahams is trying to 
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make is successfully hidden by his lack of 
direction. It is evident that he is against 
oppression and tyranny and for freedom and 
justice. It is equally evident that such 
generalisations have long been cast aside as 
sufficient premises for literature. 

The reason why these three novelists have 
failed to make their assessment of the War’s 
impact on individual consciousness into 
stirring and satisfying works of art is a matter 
for discussion on other pages of Our TIME. 
To start the ball rolling, though, I suggest 
that the chief problems are those of form and 
function; the writer must know precisely 
what he wants his book to do and say and he 
must search carefully for the best method of 
doing and saying it. 

Betty Swanwick’s novelette is labelled by 
the publishers a good-humoured satire. Good- 
humoured it certainly is, but I don’t believe 
it’s a satire. For although it is written in a 
tongue-in-cheek Victorian manner, it doesn’t 
seem to be a satire on either the upper-class 
Victorian novel or upper-class Victorian 
behaviour. Whatever it is, it’s delightful. A 
short sixty-four-page story of three nineteenth- 
century ladies out to snare husbands, The Cross 
Purposes will provide anyone with an hour of 
quiet chuckling, particularly because of the 
author’s highly stylised and amusing coloured 
drawings on every other page of the book. If 
it is escape-literature, it’s an unusual and 
refreshing escape. 
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Beso WEBB, WHO DIED TWO YEARS 


Margaret Cole. 


ago at the age of eighty-five, was one of 
the greatest and noblest women of her 
time. The daughter of a rich businessman, 
by birth and upbringing destined for a 
distinguished society career, Beatrice Potter 
chose instead to devote herself to a life of 
social research work, at first alone and later 
in collaboration with her husband, Sidney 
Webb. Her own study of the Co-operative 
Movement, and the volumes in which she 
collaborated on the History of Trade Union- 
ism and of Local Government provide a body 
of admirably documented and co-ordinated 
work, which anyone might be proud of as a 
life-study. But to cap it all, when the Webbs 
were already in their seventies, they produced 
their Soviet Communism: a New Civilisation. 
The maxim underlying their work was: 
‘The personal element in work is con- 


OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 


OLD-TIMER TALKS ABOUT HIS FLOWERS 
by R. W. B. KEENE, N.D.H., F.R.H.S. 


Packed with sound information based on actual experience and presented in a manner which 
4 makes the book an ideal companion during periods of relaxation. Illustrated in colour. 


12/6 ner 


«% BRITAIN IN VERSE AND SKETCH 


by LINDLEY SEARLE, F.R.G.S. 


This is, we believe, the only topographic anthology of verse ever published on Britain in which 
each poem relates to some well-known beauty spot. Illustrated by pen-and-ink sketches. 


15/- ner 
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temptible,”’ and when Beatrice was starting 
the first volume of her autobiography, Sidney 
warned, ‘‘ No personalities, please.”’ It is the 
key to both of them, the intellectual and 
emotional discipline which gives value to: 
research and value to public work. Con- 
sequently it is inevitable that a life of Beatrice 
Webb is as much a history of the social and 
political movements with which she _ was. 
associated as it is a biography of herself. 

That, and the profound modesty which. 
made her remark of herself and her husband: 
‘* We are both of us second-rate minds; but 
we are curiously combined ”’ made possible 
the intellectual honesty and growth through- 
out a long life of service. The objective 
remained constant, the realisation of a socialist 
community; the development was in the 
search for the realisation of that objective and 
the constant rejection of methods which on 
trial had proved inadequate. What distin- 
guished Beatrice and Sidney Webb from many 
of their contemporaries was not that they had 
greater insight or foresight, so much as that 
they had no vested interest in their errors. 
They were not tripped up by their pasts, nor 
diverted from their purpose by _ personal 
vanity or ambition. 

Margaret Cole does not set out to write a 
definitive biography of Beatrice Webb. This 
cannot be done, as she points out, until all 
the diaries are available and enough time has 
passed for us to view her in greater perspec- 
tive. What she has set out to do is to pay a 
tribute to a woman with whom she had 
worked and for whom she had a great love 
and admiration. In doing so, she has produced 
a very lovely book. Beatrice emerges as an 
extremely human creature, whose greatness is 
lighted up by petty faults. Her passion for 


making rapid and often inaccurate estimates — 


of how a person could be useful to the Move- 
ment, the swift meals swept aside for work 
and conversation, the walks through the 
countryside which left her younger guests 
panting for breath and torn with brambles, 
the slight gesture of disapproval at coming in 
to find young Margaret Cole and another 
worker playing tennis with a ginger snap and 
two fly swats, the inability to see that others 
were not all actuated by the disinterested 
motives from which she acted herself, the 
lingering of childhood austerities into adult 
life, her passion after the return from the 
Soviet Union to turn everything to the 
U.S.S.R., even a remark about the weather; 
these are all qualities which in retrospect at 
least are endearing, bringing her gigantic 
intellectual stature into a proportion nearer 
our own. What could be more disarming 
after their return from the U.S.S.R. than 
Beatrice’s remark: ‘‘ Old people often fall in 


love in extraordinary and ridiculous ways— 
with their chauffeurs for example: we feel it 
more dignified to have fallen in love with 
Soviet Communism.” 

_ Margaret Cole’s book is sprinkled with such 
little scenes and sentences, which bring alive 
this woman, who was so intensely happy in 
her marriage and her work. But it is in no 
sense a gossipy portrait. It gives an excellent 
picture of Beatrice’s development, the debt 
she owed to Herbert Spencer, to Charles 
Booth, to her father, her husband and to 
Marx; and the essentially pragmatic character 
of her own approach to society. It is this 
pragmatic approach which was. at the same 
time the strength and weakness of her work; 
the strength because it drove her relentlessly 
to discover the facts and the basic trouble 
underlying superficial problems; the weakness 
because, for lack of theoretical background, 
she tended to see the particular problems with 
which she was immediately concerned un- 
related to the social whole. 


Chinese Omnibus 


A HARP WITH A THOUSAND STRINGS. 
{A Chinese Anthology in Six Parts.) Com- 
piled by Hsiao Chien. Pzlot Press, 21s. 


Reviewed by William Empson 


HIS LARGE ANTHOLOGY AIMS BOTH AT 
BE savetoreang China to British readers, and 

at making a historical survey of previous 
British opinions about China. It is crowded 
with pleasure and surprise, and well worth 
getting hold of. 

In the eighteenth century the French intel- 
lectuals, as a means of satirising their govern- 
ment, praised and described those two remote, 

“quaint peoples, the English and the Chinese. 
China was presented as an ideal country. 
The English intellectuals were keen on getting 
taken seriously by the French, and the English 
traders had been getting more experience of 
China than the French had. On the whole 
the English did not take kindly to the French 
view. This isn’t a set-up which gets reflected 
very clearly in selections by a Chinese 
litterateur from good English writers. Dr. 
Johnson, for instance, though he was in favour 
of exploding the French myth of an ideal 
China, was quite ready to say that the English 
traders in China must be behaving disgrace- 
fully, or else they would never have been shut 
up in Treaty Ports; the point he made was 
that they had no real evidence about China 
—‘‘ They themselves best know why.”’ I wish 
Hsiao Chien had included this phrase, but it 
only comes in a short snuffy review; it is no 
anthology piece. 
’ In the later nineteenth century the English 
had a bad attack of self-justification about 
China as a result of the Opium Wars. Chinese 
tortures were a major source of atrocity talk, 
and this went on well into the present century. 
As a child I considered it one of the incessant 
terrors of social life (like not being able to go 
to the lavatory) that I was always having 
Chinese tortures described in my presence, 
first by maiden ladies, then by other little 
boys, then by school-teachers. I learned a 
technique for stuffing up my ears un- 
obtrusively, but I still vomited. It is to the 
credit of the English that no good writer 
played up this line of talk. But when Hsiao 
Chien surveys English literature to learn what 
the English have thought about China he 
doesn’t get any real idea of what they have 
been thinking. It is not that he looked for 
propaganda; he puts in a rousing direct attack 
on the Chinese by De Quincey, but what did 
De Quincy matter? He was a lonely voice 
20 years before the clamour began. 


On the other side of the anthology, I have’ 
no right to criticise what Hsiao Chien chooses 
as a picture of the Chinese written by them- 
selves. But I have to report a feeling that 
there 1s too much glowing sensibility in it; 
the resilience and the confused good sense of 
the great Ally doesn’t seem to me enough 
represented. The whole of his Part Six is 
called ‘‘The People’s Corner,” but the 
elegant fairy tales and even the smart proverbs 
seem _quite likely to be upper-class products. 
Surely another anthologist might have made 
the people stand in rather a different corner. 
In fact, our two old stories about China which 
are hardly represented in this book (first that 
the Chinese are inhumanly high-minded, and 
second that they are inhumanly tough) seem 
to me to have part of the truth, and I am 
sorry that they did not get in. 


Shorter Notices 


A THEATRE FOR EVERYBODY by 
Edward J. Dent. Boardman. 12s. 6d. 
OR ME THE HIGH SPOT IN PROFESSOR 
Dent’s story of the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells is the eloquent manifesto (quoted 
on p. 123) with which these theatres gave up 


their local habitation to become an idea and 


a programme when they opened their season 
at a new home in Burnley, in January, 1941. 
Then began the greatest chapter in their 
history. 

Unfortunately Professor Dent has not much 
to say about it. His story is mainly of Waterloo 
Road and Rosebery Avenue, Emma Cons and 
Lilian Bayliss. Even when he comes to discuss 
whether the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells can 
indeed become our National Theatre, Opera 
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Kdith Sitwell 
THE VSONG) OF 
THE COLD 
Consisting of poems mainly 
written since 1939, and ar- 


ranged for the first time in 
proper sequence. Ts. 6d. 


am 
ee 


Thomas Baiston 


THE LIFE OF 
JONATHAN MARTIN 
A man pursued by adventure, 
who, before he was finally con- 


fined to Bedlam, set fire to 
York Minster. 10s. 6d. 


Prof. E. ii. Carr 


NATIONALISM 
AND AFTER 
A book which will help to give 


a deeper understanding of con- 
temporary problems. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 


& CO; LID. 
6606065 969969955566 5955559 


06665555655 995659596995 SS 5695956595 SS9S5559SS65S5SS5659 


0999S 999995999555 556555505556 599S6 6605 S6S5650669 


The Pamphlet you have been waiting for. 
Ammunition for the fight against Franco. 


What 
x) @ 
about Spain ? 
Published by the International Brigade 
Association. Obtainable from progres- 


sive bookshops, or direct from the /B.4. 
6d., postage 2d. @ 


* 


The 
VOLUNTEER 
for liberty 


Speaks with authority on Spanish 
affairs. Published by the International 
Brigade Association. Sixpence 


JB.i, 14 RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1 


Meynote 


The new Progressive Music Quarterly 
Winter, 1945 
English Folk Carols W. RN. Kettlewell 
Birth of an Opera Inglis Gundry 


H. G. Sear 
JF. B. Priesiley 


Requeim for Manzoni 
Cultural Capital ? 

Gig, BAT Yi UG 
Place an order with your local newsagent or: 
WMA., 9 Gt. Newport St., London, W.C.2 


Volumes technical,” political, informative and 
entertaining—a wide range of fiction and fact by 
authors of to-day and yesterday, for readers of 
all ages. 


Call or write for our list enclosing !d. stamp. 


THAMES BOOKSH OPS LTD. 
45 Parkway, Camden Town, N.W.|! 


Branches all over London. 
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PL Books 
The Cross 


Purposes 


A coloured novelette by 
Betty Swanwick 
«©. . a model of attractive book production 
. with beautiful and original coloured illustra- 


tions which make every other page a pleasure to 
behold.”—John Betjeman, Daily Herald. 8/6 


Art & Poetry 


Jacques Maritain 


M. Maritain has here collected three essays 
dealing with what he considers the most important 
quality in art—its poetry. 6s. 


In the near future Editions Poetry London will 
publish The Cosmological Eye, a collection of pieces 
by Henry Miller (10s.), The P.L. Book of Modern 
American Short Stories, edited by Nicholas Moore 


(8s. 6d.). 


@ 


EDITIONS POETRY LONDON 


(Nicholson & Watson) 


X1500 


is offered for the winning entry in the 


UNITED SERVICES BOOK CONTEST 


sponsored by 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. London and Sydney. 
THE THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York. 
COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION, New York and London. 


Entries must be original, unpublished works, and may be 
fiction or non-fiction. Only men and women who have served 
at some time since 1939 in the Armed Forces or Merchant 
Navies of the United Nations are allowed to compete. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from: 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO, LTD., 
(Dept. E.11) 182 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


and Ballet, it is in terms of what didn’t happen 
in 1929. These 150 pages are the raw material 
of history. Professor Dent paints in the meti- 
culous background. The action is what wé 
make it. 

Here are two sentences from the Burnley 
manifesto: ‘‘In London it has been the 
happiness and pride of the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells to have a personal contact 
between the audience and the players such as 
has existed nowhere else: these audiences are 
famous as the most sternly critical, the most 
affectionately demonstrative in the world—a 
real aristocracy of taste and a true democracy 
of feeling and manners. It is our belief that a 
similar potential audience exists here.” 

More spirited perhaps than accurate, but 
history has to record that the affectionate 
audiences were found to exist in every town 
of any size in Britain. And now is there any 
reason why a People’s Theatre should not 
become a National Theatre too? 3 

M.S. 


THE MUSIC TO GIVE THE TROOPS 
by Sidney Harrison. L.P.O. Booklets, 1s. 
HEN TROOPS WERE PARADED FOR HIM 
WV to lecture at on the subject of music, 
Sidney Harrison was secretly pleased. 
If he could get a respense from the unwilling 
he could do anything. But it made him 
examine his method with minute care and 
the result is this booklet. He even turned 
aside for advice. Choral music is not strictly 
his cup of tea (he happens to be a most 
versatile pianist) so he enlists Alan Bush’s 
wide experience to outline a repertory for 
men’s voices. Likewise opera; Inglis G: dry 
is pulled in. 
The thing is full of fresh air; there is nothing 
of the stuffy lecture-room about it. His 
method is to get his audience doing the 


prize, plus 


full royalties 


illustrations; to use all kinds of virtuosity 
(mouth-organ to Strad) to fullest advantage; 
an original idea whether from jazz or 
Beethoven is all the same to, him. 

Of course he draws interest, and if from 
reluctant Tommies why not from civilians ? 
To read the booklet is to remind yourself that 
both are people.. He has discovered that, 
being people, it isn’t strange that they welcome 
sound ideas about construction when a work 
runs to length. Really good reading; really 


sound sense. H. G. SEAR. 


POLICY FOR MUSIC IN POST-WAR 


BRITAIN. Workers’ Music Association, 1s. 
MUSIC FOR THE CLUB by Jennifer 
Greenwood. Workers’ Music Association, 2s. 


HIS WELL-THOUGHT-OUT AND CAREFULLY 
| compiled Policy for Music in Post-war 
Britain is the first document I have seen 
to give a comprehensive plan by which music 
can become a live part of our national life. 
Education in music in the majority of 
schools is an ‘‘extra’”’ like gardening or 
cookery. It should be an essential, so that 
every child leaves school with at any rate the 
foundations of knowledge and appreciation. 
Hence the pamphlet urges the extension of 
musical teaching in all schools, as well as an 
increase in the number and quality of special 
schools and colleges. 

As a recreation—performing as well as 
listening—there is an important place for 
music in community centres, youth clubs, 
trades unions and co-operative societies. 

Most important of all, the pamphlet 
suggests the practical steps by which such a 
policy can be organised, nationally through 
the Board of Education, the B.B.C., the Arts 
Council, and locally through the municipal ~ 
authorities. 

The exciting and practical pamphlet by 
Jennifer Greenwood is specifically designed 
to help the organisers of Youth Clubs. 

Musical games, quiz’s, brains trusts, discus- 
sions, the playing of all kinds of music from 
swing to brass band music, from choirs to 
symphony orchestras, can all go to make a 
Youth Club musically minded. 

She suggests song repertoires for choirs of 
all age groups, and gives invaluable advice on 
more subjects than I have room to mention. 
Above all she warns youth club organisers to 
beware the ‘“‘ reforming” attitude, but to 
encourage the natural tastes of the young 
people so that they can develop their critical 
faculties themselves. ' 

HONOR ARUNDEL. 


Ballet 


KING’S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 
Ballet Rambert (A One-week’s Season). 


Reviewed by Fernau Hall 


INCE THE BALLET RAMBERT IS OUR OLDEST 
Spatte company, and includes in its reper- 

toire a remarkable number of the best 
ballets of the leading English choreographers, 
its recent London season was more than 
welcome. But the Arts Council (who control 
this company) seemed to have little idea of 
the importance of advance publicity, and 
many failed to hear of the visit until it was 
too late. In any case, a season of one week is 
unfair both to Londoners and to the company. 
Fortunately it seems likely that future seasons 
will be much longer; and then one may hope 
for an orchestra that plays at least some 
right notes. 


Most performances began very badly with 
Giselle, Act Il. Whatever the merits of the 
original version of Giselle by Perrot (and they 
seem to have been considerable) the present 
English version is little more than a succession 
of classroom exercises, and it is as unsuitable 
to the talents of the Rambert company as all 
the other so-called “‘ classics ”’ (i.e., spectacular 
ballets of the late nineteenth century and the 
more conventional ballets of Fokine). These 
ballets demand in the soloists a combination 
of technical virtuosity and the ‘‘ grand 
manner ”’ possessed by none of the Rambert 
dancers. 

When the curtain went up on Peter and the 
Wolf it was quite impossible to recognise the 
company. Every part was danced with 
individuality, assurance, and a superb sense 
of satire; from the febrile head movements of 
the Bird to the velvet paws of the Cat, every 
detail was finished and perfect. This is the 
only English comic ballet which can stand 
comparison with serious ballets like The Rake’s 
Progress and Dark Elegies. 

Facade was also amusing, though this work 
is no more than a suite of dances of widely 
varying quality. The Rambert version has far 
more of the pungent, satirical flavour of the 
original than the Wells version; it retains the 
original Armstrong set with the delizhtful cow 
looking out to sea, and the wit of the dancing 
never degenerates into slapstick clowning. 

The high point of the season was reached 
on Thursday and Friday, when Dark Elegies 
was performed. This tragic masterpiece has 
gained in stature every year since Antony 
Tudor composed it in 1937. In America, 
Tudor is accepted as one of the great choreo- 
graphers, in a class with Fokine and Massine; 
but he is still insufficiently honoured in his 
own country. Dark Elegies has none of the 

spectacular appeal of most ballets: it is 
based on the patterns and style of folk dances, 
and described in dance-images of power and 
formal perfection the grief felt by parents at 
the loss of their children. The choreography 
has the austere grandeur of Greek tragedy, 
and makes the same demands upon its inter- 

_preters. Joan McClelland is the only dancer 
in the company with the necessary maturity 
to do full justice to this ballet. But Jean Stokes 
and Frank Staff are reasonably adequate and 
mercifully free from affectation. 

The new productions of the week were as 
far removed frem Dark Elegizs in content 
and style as tke average Hollywood film. 
Confessional was the more interesting of the 
two; this was composed by Walter Gore in 
' 1941 for the Oxford University Ballet Club. 
It is an effective piece of theatre, though it 
has little to do with the art of ballet. While 
a poem by Browning is recited a dancer acts 
in mime the emotions felt by the chief 
character. Sally Gilmour acts very well, and 
the experiment is undoubtedly successful. 

It is incomprehensi le that Frank Sta, the 
choreographer of Peter and the Wolf, should 
also be responsivle for Le Songe. There is 
almost nothing in this ballet which is not to 
be found in Tudor’s JFardin aux Lilis or Andrée 
Howard’s The Fugitive (itself partly derived 
from Jardin aux Lilas); even the costumes and 
music are similar. The first scene is given a 
specious air of orizinality by being performed 
without music, and Staff makes an attem rt to 
sug zest the illogical world of dreams by having 
his dancers dodze hehind black cloth screens. 
But no amount of illusionist trickery can con- 
ceal the poverty of the choreozraphy. There 
is no dramatic structure; one entrance follows 
another in an endless succession of pointless 
episodes. This is the lozical culmination 
of the present trend in English ballet to- 
wards abstraction and sentimental, gutless 
romanticism. 


# which will rank with Silone’s Fontamara 
io | 


DRUMMOND 


has pleasure in announcing the first | 


LINDSAY | 
| 
| 


novel in a new programme of outstand- | 


ing works of fiction 


SUNBURST 


a story of revolutionary Mexico 
by 
MAURICIO MADGALENO 


which Diego Rivera has called ‘“‘ the | 


f best Mexican novel.” 


It is a strange and fascinating book 


and Sender’s Seven Red Sundays, as some | 
of the finest fiction of our times. 
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LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD. 
2 Guilford Place, W.C.1 


The 16th Birthday 

of the Daily Worker 
will be celebrated 

at the Albert Hall 

on Sunday, 6th January 
at 7 p.m. 

Among those present will be 
William Rust—Editor 
J. B. Priestley 

Harry Pollitt 

Dean of Canterbury 
Arthur Horner 

Will Griffiths, M.P. 
Mixed Choirs 

Massed Bands 

and Y O U'? 

Tickets available at 

3/-, 2/-, 1/-, from Dept. ‘A’ 
Daily Worker League 
324 Grays Inn Road 
London, W.C.1. 


The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


THE only satisfactory method of learning 
a foreign language is the direct method. 
In other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty’s Forces. 


Another consequence is that it practically 
eliminates the difficulties and drudgeries of 
learning complicated grammatical rules 
and exceptions. It teaches you not only to 
read a foreign language but to write, 
speak and understand it thoroughly and 
efficiently. 


There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence 
in your spare time, in half the usual period. 


The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 
20 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language :— 
French Spanish German Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES 
YORK : 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 


NEW 
MEL- 


BOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG : 
P.O. Box 4928. DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CAL- 
CUTTA: 102 Clive Street. 


“No wise book-lover will be 
wthout a varied s lection from 


The Thinker’s Library.” 


Yorkshire Evening News 


RELIGION WITHOUT 


REVELATION 
by Julian Huxley 2s. net 
A socially-founded humanist religion, in harmony 


with the spirit of the modern age. 


FIRESIDE SCIENCE 
by Sir E. Ray Lankester 2s. net 


In these brilliant studies of Nature the treasures 
of scientific knowledge are revealed by a writer 
of authority and charm. 


MEDICINE AND MANKIND 
by Arnold Sorsby 2s. 6d. net 


An authoritative and lucid account of the mean- 
ing and mechanism of health and disease. 


THE CHURCH AND 

SOCIAL PROGRESS 

by Marjorie Bowen 2s, 6d. net 
A vivid historical study revealing how, through 
the centuries, the Church has proved the faithful 
ally of social and cultural reaction. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

by Charles Darwin 2isn OG, NEL 
A book that wrought a revolution in the world 
of thought. 

THE AGE: OF REASON 

by Thomas Paine 2s. 6d. net 


A penetrating criticism of Christianity from a 
““common-sense ”’ point of view. 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


5 & 6 Johnson’s Ct., Fleet St., E.C.4 
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XMAS CARD 
THAT SPEAKS 
FOR ITSELF! 


A ‘Voicecast’ Personal Record says what 
you wish. It speaks for itself. 


A PERSONAL record is simple to make, 
and easy to give. No crowds, no tired 
feet, no coupons, no fuss. One short 
recording and your gift problem is solved. 
You can take the Record away with you 
or we pack and post. 

Before you decide call, if you wish, and 
ask advice, or telephone and receive 
willing service. 


Write for latest [- 
/ brochures with full EACH 


details. RECORD 


Vorcr CAST 


PERSONAL RECORDS 
189 Regent Street London, W.| 
Telephone : REGENT 6473 


THOSE SILENT 
FRIENDS 


your books on their shelves. Do you 
enjoy their company to the full... 
appreciate the wealth of our literary 
heritage ? 


Read wisely. Make a serious study 
of your literature; there is no greater 
pleasure—or profit. You can do 
this through the new Course in 
Literature specially compiled by 
L. A. G. Strong, famous author and 
broadcaster, for the London School 
of Journalism. A splendid guide to 
all that is best in English. Other 
courses in Journalism, Story Writing, 
Poetry and Radio Plays. Under the 
patronage of The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Beaverbrook, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip 
Gibbs, K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., 
Sir Newman Flower, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, M.A., D.Litt. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from O.T., L.S.J., 57 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Museum 4574. 


N almost ene , community, large or 

small, there is a shop to which everyone 
goes—the local chemist’s. People come 
here for advice, for they know that the 
counsel they will receive and the goods 
they will buy will be of real value. Inside 
the shop hangs a certificate showing that 
the owner is a Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, a certificate gained only 
after long apprenticeship and _ strict 
examination. It proves that the chemist 
is a man of attainments, worthy of trust. 


For over 40 years Chemists 
have been recommending 


Luthymol 


TOOTH PAS 


4g& from the bogey 
‘won BRONCHITIS 


The aromatic vapouts of POTTERS 
ASTHMA REMEDY soon dispel the 
bogey of Bronchitis. Marvellous for 
Asthma, Whooping Cough, Colds, 


etc. 2/2 all Chemists and Herbalists. 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, 
LONDON, E.|I. 


DAY © 2 


a 
ne 
CLASSES 44 


UNLIMITED 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO-DAY IN 


ADVERTISING 
ART 


The needs of industry for Home and Export 
markets now call for trained commercial 
artists as never before. If you can draw, or: 
have inherent art ability, NOW is the time 
to take advantage of this golden oppor- 
tunity to establish independence and a career. 
Write for details of our New Professionak 
Training Courses in all branches, or better 
still arrange appointment with the Director 
of Studies to discuss how we can help you. 


CHELSEA SCHOOL 
o COMMERCIAL ART 


50 GLEBE PLACE, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


Finest Tuitional Centre in England 


RUSSIAN 


(The Language of the Future) 


ll 


Easily, Rapidly and Effici- 
ently by the Modern Russian 
method uo Teaching. 


lh 


Full particulars and Prospectus 
from 


BARBEAU RUSSIAN 
POSTAL COURSE 


8 Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, 
London, S.W.5 


